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ORGANISATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Among  natural  objects  courting  Inquiry  from 
the  observing  luinil,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
stands  pre-eminent.  Tlie  large  space  that  it 
occupies  on,  and  its  wide  diffusion  over,  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  the  exquisite  form  of 
some  species,  the  extreme  beauty,  gay  colour, 
and  sweet  perfume  of  others,  have  caused  them 
to  be  looked  on  with  interest  by  all,  prince 
and  peasant,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  all  na¬ 
tions  and  all  ages.  Solomon  “  spake  of  trees 
from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hysso])  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall;”  and  their  Maker  called  the  attention 
of  His  disciples  to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
most  retired  and  humblc-looking,  though  not 
the  less  beautiful  portion,  of  tlie  world  of 
flowers. 

The  first  of  modern  jioets,  wishing  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  man  whose  mind  was  sunk  in  the 
lowest  dejitlis  of  ignorance  and  sin,  could  find 
no  mode  of  expressing  such  a  state  more  em- 
]ihatic  than  shewing  tlic  utter  disregard  with 
which  he  beheld  this  portion  of  the  creation  : 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river’*  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

Aud  it  was  uotliiiig  more.” 

Mungo  Park,  when  travelling  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Africa;  was  robbed,  bis  horse  taken, 
and  he  thus  describes  his  situation  after  the  | 
robbers  had  departed ;  “  1  sat  for  some  time  | 
looking  around  me  with  amazement  and  ter¬ 
ror.  Whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  but  danger  and  difbculty.  I  saw  my¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the 
depth  of  the  rainy  season,  naked  and  alone, 
surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and  men  still 
more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  European  settlement.  All  these 
circumstances  crowded  at  once  on  my  recol¬ 
lection,  and  1  confess  that  my  spirits  began  to 
fail  me.  I  considered  iny  fate  ascertain,  and 
that  I  had  no  nlterriative  but  to  lie  down  and 
perish.  Tlie  infiueiicc  of  religion,  however, 
aided  and  sup))ortcd  me.  I  reflected  that  no 
human  prudence  or  foresight  could  possibly 
have  averted  my  present  sufferings.  I  was 
indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  ;  yet  I 
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was  still  under  the  protecting  eye  of  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  who  has  condescended  to  call  Himself 
the  stranger’s  friend.  At  this  moment,  pain¬ 
ful  as  iny  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  a  small  moss  in  fructification,  irre¬ 
sistibly  caught  my  ^e.  I  mention  this  to 
shew  from  what  trifling  circumstances  the 
mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation  ;  for 
though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  tliaii 
the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  con¬ 
template  the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots, 
leaves,  and  capsules,  without  admiration.  Can 
that  lieing,  thought  I,  who  planted,  watered, 
and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this  obscure  part 
of  the  world,  a  tiling  which  appears  of  so  small 
importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the 
situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed 
after  his  own  image?  Surely  not!  Reflec¬ 
tions  like  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair. 

I  started  up,  and  disregarding  both  hunger 
and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured  tliat 
relief  was  at  hand ;  aud  I  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed.” 

But  the  use  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  plants 
must  arrest  the  attention.  They  purity  the 
air, — remove  from  the  earth  much  decaying 
matter,  so  tliat,  in  common  with  insects,  they 
have  been  called  “scavengers  of  the  earth,” — 
furnish  man  with  a  great  part  of  his  food,  the 
far  greater  in  temperate  and  warm  climates, 
j  while  they  form  the  entire  nourishment  of 
I  many  animals  on  which  lie  feeds, — yield  the 
I  materials  from  which  a  large  share  of  his 
!  clothing  is  made, — and  in  a  fossil  as  well  as 
Iresh  state,  afford  fuel. 

While  the  incentives  to  become  more  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  are  so  many  and  enticing,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  hut  ])leasure  attendant  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  The  most 
fastidious  can,  among  its  subjects,  find  no 
object  to  disgust — the  most  timid,  no  cause  for 
fear ;  no  blood  lias  to  be  shed — no  pain  to  be 
i  inflicted  to  shew  any  of  its  wonders.  The 
I  body  as  well  as  the  mind  is  strengthened  in 
tlie  pursuit  of  its  beauties,  and  the  heart  of 
that  man  must  indeed  be  cold  who  is  not  ex¬ 
cited,  while  contemplating  so  much  good,  to 
1  raise  a  louder  hymu  of  praise  and  thankfulness 
o  JUNE  1843. 
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to  its  Author.  Nay,  as  good  George  Herbert 
sweetly  sings : 

••  Man  is  tho  world’s  high  priest ;  he  doth  present 
The  sacrifice  for  all ;  while  they  lieluw 
I’uto  tho  sen-ice  mutter  an  assent, 

Such  as  springs  use  that  fall,  and  winds  that  blow. 

He  that  to  praise  and  laud  Tliee  doth  refrain  ' 

Doth  not  refrain  unto  himself  alone. 

But  robs  a  thousand  that  would  praise  Him  fain, 

And  doth  commit  a  world  of  sin  lu  one." 

Our  object  will  here  be  rather  to  excite 
than  satisfy,  to  afford  a  glance  only  of  the 
treasures  there  are  to  reward  the  diligent  in¬ 
quirer.  A  plant  is  composed  of  a  few  simple 
issues,  and  when  resolved  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  into  its  elementary  parts,  is  found 
to  eonsist  of, 

First,  cellular  tissue.  This  is  composed  of 
small  sacs  or  bladders  closely  packed  to¬ 
gether;  the  coat  of  each  is  formed  of  a  fine 
transparent  membrane  without  any  aperture 
visible  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  but  allowing  the  free  passage  of 
fluids  through  it.  The  shape  of  the  sacs 
varies ;  sometimes  they  are  elongated  in  a 
transverse  direction,  or  being  placed  end  to 
end,  and  the  partitions  being  ruptured  by  the 
expansion  of  the  sides,  they  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tube,  the  parietes  of  which  being 
thicker  in  some  parts  than  others  give  them 
a  dotted  appearance.  When  pressed  together 
equally  on  all  sides,  as  in  the  pith  of  a  tree, 
the  sacs  assume  the  form  of  a  dodecahedron, 
so  each  cell  cut  transversely  looks  hexagonal ; 
and  as  every  cell  is  a  distinct  membranous 
sac,  the  partitions  between  two  cells  must  be 
formed  by  a  double  membrane,  one  mem¬ 
brane  forming  the  walls  of  each  cell.  These 
cells  are  very  minute,  varying  in  size  from 
l-30th  to  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Cotton  is  formed  of  cellular  tissue ;  but  of  this 
more  when  we  speak  of  the  seed  and  its  en¬ 
velopes.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  to  point 
out  the  little  strength  it  possesses  when  com¬ 
pared  with  linen,  which  is  made  from  w’oody 
tissue. 

Second.  Woody  tissue  consists  of  elongated 
fibres,  each  of  which  is  a  hollow  tube,  longer, 
tougher,  and  having  its  sides  thicker  than  a 
cell  of  cellular  tissue.  These  fibres  are  always 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  growing 
axis. 

Third.  Vascular  tissue. — If  we  suppose  a 
hollow  fibre,  pointed  and  closed  at  its  extre¬ 
mities,  with  the  parietes,  and  having  one  or 
more  fine  elastic  threads  coiled  up  in  its  in¬ 
terior,  the  coils  meeting,  we  have  a  jiretty 
exact  image  of  a  spiral  vessel ;  or  the  thread 
may  be  broken  up  into  rings,  and  then  what  is 
called  an  annular  duct  is  formed  :  thus  from 
the  various  arrangements  of  the  threads  with¬ 
in  a  thin-sided  tube,  are  formed  the  difterent 
kinds  of  vascular  tissue.  Even  the  three 
kinds  of  tissue  above  named,  viz.  cellular, 
woody,  and  vascular,  are  composed  of  two 


simple  elements,  vegetable  membrane  and 
fibre,  the  former  constituting  the  walls  of  cells, 
woody  tissue  and  vessels,  the  latter  disposed 
in  the  interior.  From  these  simple  parts, 
variously  arranged  and  slightly  modified,  are 
formed  the  countless  myriads  of  ])lunts  that 
cover  the  globe,  from  the  little  moss  to  the 
giant  oak  ;  and  we  thus  see,  in  this  department 
of  natural  science,  as  we  shall  in  otliers,  that 
the  most  astonishing  effects  are  produced  by 
tlie  use  of  the  most  simple  means.  “  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  those  who  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  researches  into  natural  phenomena, 
leads  to  this  general  result,  that  these  pheno¬ 
mena  are  caused  or  produced  by  means  far 
more  simple  than  was  previously  supposed,  or 
than  we  even  now  imagine ;  and  it  is  precisely 
tlieir  simplicity  which  should  most  power¬ 
fully  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration 
and  how  silently  are  all  these  daily  wonders 
wrought ! 

The  simplicity  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  the  performance  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
natural  world,  and  the  silence  with  which  all 
these  operations  take  place,  form  two  of  their 
most  striking  features,  when  compared  with 
the  operations  of  man.  Enter  a  lace  manu¬ 
factory  ;  hear  the  noise,  bustle,  and  confu¬ 
sion;  then  look  at  the  beautifully  interlaced 
fibres  of  woody  tissue,  constituting  the  liber 
or  inner  bark  of  the  lace-tree  of  Jamaica  (so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  this  portion  of 
its  trunk  to  lace  in  the  fineness  ami  delicacy 
of  its  texture).  “They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin  ;  and  vet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solo¬ 
mon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.” 

When  we  speak  of  tho  growth  of  a  plant 
or  other  object  taking  jilace  naturally,  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  by  the  use 
of  the  word  ‘natural’  veil  from  ourselves  the 
truth,  that  it  us  much  requires  divine  inter- 
jiosition  to  cause  the  meanest  weed  to  grow, 
as  to  work  the  mightiest  miracle ;  we  may 
plant  and  water,  but  should  remember  that  it 
IS  God  that  giveth  the  increase.  So  llishoii 
Butler  says:  “  What  is  natural  as  much  re¬ 
quires  and  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent 
to  render  it  so,  i.e.  to  eft'ect  it  continually  or 
at  stated  times,  as  what  is  supernatural  or 
miraculous  does  to  effect  it  for  once.” 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  way  in  which 
the  tissues  arc  arranged  in  different  parts  of  a 
[ilant ;  there  is  a  living  object  to  feed,  grow, 
and  continue  its  life,  in  many  instances  for 
years,  at  first  appearing  as  a  collection  of 
vesicles,  beautifully  arranged  and  exquisitely 
delicate  in  structure,  so  that  the  more  inti¬ 
mately  we  examine  it,  the  higher  the  power  of 
the  microscope  we  use,  the  more  regular  and 
beautiful  it  appears. 

This  delicate  object  has  to  be  iirotectcd  from 
all  inclemencies  of  weather ;  from  mechani- 
>  Liebig,  Organic  Chvmistrj. 
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cal  injuries  ;  from  too  much  moisture,  which 
would  rot  it ;  from  great  drought,  fur  gruwtii 
cannot  take  place  without  some  moisture ; 
from  light,  which  would  harden  its  tissues. 
Itself  Kxed,  without  instinct,  or  any  power  of 
avoiding  danger,  seeking  or  even  selecting 
food ;  knowing  only  thus  much,  we  should  a 
priori  expect  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
would  soon  disappear  from  the  surface  of  our 
earth. 

Covering  all  parts  of  a  plant  growing  in 
the  air  is  a  thin  skin  called  epidermis;  when 
highly  magnified,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
cells  with  thickened  parietes,  flattened  and 
containing  air ;  their  sides  cohere  firmly  ;  and 
thus  the  epidermis  presents,  when  view'ed  by 
the  unassisted  eye,  the  appearance  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  membrane.  When  a  plant  grows  in  a 
situation  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and 
heated,  as  the  oleander,  a  native  of  Barbary, 
then  there  are  several  layers  of  thick-sided 
cells  placed  one  above  the  other.  Tiie  same 
thickening  of  the  epidermis  is  observed  when 
a  great  quantity  of  moisture  has  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  succulent  plants. 

Small  oj)enin"s,  called  stomata,  are  left  at 
intervals  tlirough  tlie  epidermis,  guarded  by 
two  small  bladders,  so  placed  that  when  re¬ 
laxed  they  lie  in  juxtaposition,  and  so  close 
the  openings ;  but  when  in  action,  separate 
and  aflow  a  free  passage  into  the  intercellular 
spaces  beneath.  Over  the  surface  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  is  a  thin  inorganic  film. 

The  uses  of  the  ejddermis  are,  to  protect  the 
delicate  tissues  below  it,  and  to  retard  or  pre¬ 
vent  evai»oration  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  plant.  When  a  plant  grows  in  a  situation 
where  it  can  readily  absorb  moisture  by  its 
roots,  then  to  retard  evaporation  would  ren¬ 
der  it  sickly  from  excess  of  flui»l ;  here  the 
epidermis  is  thin  :  but  if  it  grow  in  a  dry  spot, 
exposed  to  intense  light  and  a  parched  atmo¬ 
sphere,  only  a  small  quantity  can  be  absorbed  ; 
and  if  some  means  were  not  used  Ibr  prevent¬ 
ing  rapid  evaporation,  the  plant  would  speed¬ 
ily  perish,  from  being  completely  dried  up; 
umfer  these  circumstances  we  find  the  epider¬ 
mis  very  tliick. 

To  cover  parts  growing  beneath  water  with 
an  organ  the  office  of  which  is  to  prevent 
evaporation,  would  be  useless,  and  in  such  a 
case  plants  l)ave  no  epidermis:  any  portion  of 
floating  plants  living  above  the  surface  re¬ 
quire  and  have  an  epidermoid  covering. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fixing 
the  plant  firmly  by  its  wide-spreading  ramifi¬ 
cations,  and  absorbing  nourishment  in  a  crude 
state  from  the  soil,  is  the  root.  It  is  composed 
of  a  central  woody  part,  and  an  external  cor¬ 
tical  portion,  the  latter  covered  with  a  thick 
epidermis.  Dividing  frequently,  it  ends  in 
small  branches ;  and  if  we  examine  the  ex¬ 
treme  [mints  of  these  ultimate  divisions,  wej 


find  tfiep  are  not  covered  with  epidermis,  but 
are  farmed  of  new  and  succulent  cellular  tis¬ 
sue,  having  a  bundle  of  woody  fibres  in  the 
centre.  The  points  (technically  called  sjmngi- 
oles)  are  constantly  being  reproduced,  new 
tissue  growing  beyond  the  old,  and  as  this 
clogs,  it  also  IS  tipped  with  fresh ;  and  thus 
these  highly  important  parts  are  preserved  in 
a  condition  fitted  for  taking  up  nourishment, 

I  while  little  or  no  absorption  goes  on  by  the 
fully  formed  root,  the  epidermis  forming  a 
powerful  impediment  to  the  performance  of 
that  function.  How  necessary  this  for  the 
well-being  of  the  plant,  will  be  manifest  when 
we  consider  that  there  is  incessantly  going  on 
from  the  roots  of  plants  an  excretory  jirocess, 
by  which  useless  and  injurious  matter  brought 
from  above  through  the  cortex  is  expelled. 
Now  if  absorption  were  performed  by  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  root,  then  must  this  excreted 
matter  bo  re-absorbed,  (the  root  possessing 
no  power  of  selecting  food,)  for  it  would  lie 
close  to  the  surface ;  but  if,  as  really  is  the 
case,  the  tips  of  the  roots  alone  absorb,  and 
,  these  roots  are  continually  elongating  by  the 
addition  of  new  tissue  to  their  extremities, 
the  excreted  matter  must  be  left  behind  in  the 
i  soil  from  which  the  nutritious  materials  have 
I  been  taken  up.' 

'  Again :  by  lengthening  at  their  extremities 
only,  roots  are  enabled  to  jiass  through  the 
smallest  crevices  in  search  of  food,  to  follow 
these  in  their  windings,  and  to  turn  aside 
when  any  impediment  prevents  their  passage 
in  the  original  direction. 

The  roots  of  a  tree  growing  in  an  open 
'  situation,  without  any  disturbing  cause  arise, 
reach  Just  as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  tree; 

;  so  the  drippings  from  the  leaves  fall  where 
most  wanted,  just  at  the  tip  of  tlie  root. 

The  root  is  also  a  reservoir  in  which  is  laid 
up  nourishment,  usually  in  the  form  of  starch. 
This  deposit  takes  place  while  the  plant  is  in 
full  vigour,  and  is  re-absorbed  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  young  shoots  require  more 
nourishment  than  water  impregnated  with 
the  matter  of  the  soil. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  second  number  of  our  Magazine  contained 
,  a  paper  on  the  Study  of  Ancient  History,  which 
adopted  the  divisions  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
I  force  in  his  excellent  manual  of  “  The  Five  Em¬ 
pires.”  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  those 
I  five  divisions  comprise,  in  fact,  all  history,  modern 
as  well  as  ancient, —  the  fifth  empire  being  none 
I  other  than  the  Church,  the  empire  or  kingdom  of 

!  •  The  excretions  of  any  species,  though  injurious  to 

I  otliers  of  the  same  species,  are  nut  only  frequently  innoxi¬ 
ous,  but  sometimes  even  advantageous  to  others  Of  differ- 
I  ent  species. 
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Jetus  Christ,  which,  we  are  assured,  shall  continue 
through  all  time.  And  it  may  be  said  of  all  artifi¬ 
cial  divisions,  that  they  are  necessarily  incomplete. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  that  portion  which 
is  usually  comprehended  in  “  the  middle  ages 
and  the  title  is  in  many  ways  inconvenient ;  for  in 
every  intelligible  sense,  modern  history  commences 
where  ancient  history  terminates.  Modern  history, 
in  fact,  relates  the  rise  and  growth  of  those  nations 
which  now  occupy  the  globe,  and  with  whose  names 
we  are  familiar, — as  the  Germans,  the  French,  the 
Russians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  English ;  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  whole  globe,  at  least  in  all  its  most 
habiuble  parts,  has  been  now  discovered,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  any  new  nation  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence,  save  by  the  process  of  colonisation,  which  is 
rather  the  extension  of  an  old  people  than  the 
origination  of  a  new  one. 

At  the  period  when  ancient  history  closes,  the 
Roman  empire  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  stage 
of  the  world ;  and  the  nations  just  named,  or 
branches  of  the  same  common  family,  were  they 
which  overthrew  it.  The  conflict  began  in  the 
year  b.c.  109;  when  two  barbarian  tribes,  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones,  invaded  luly,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Roman  army  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
it  continued  with  varying  fortune  to  a.d.  470.  In 
that  year  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  an  infant  of  six  years,  was  deposed  from  the 
throne  by  Odoacer,  the  leader  of  the  lleruli.  And 
now  modern  history  commences.  It  is  usual,  how¬ 
ever,  to  consider  the  thousand  years  which  follow, 
apart  by  themselves,  as  the  middle  age;  or  more 
often,  in  order  to  the  convenience  of  the  memory, 
the  period  is  spoken  of  in  round  numbers  as  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  the  division  has  its  advantages ;  for  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  mind  one  great  and  highly  interesting 
subject,  which  imparts  a  unity  to  the  whole ;  viz. 
the  conflict  of  barbarian  vigour  with  enervated  civi¬ 
lisation,  and  the  final  settling  down  of  the  northern 
nations  into  the  countries  which  they  now  occupy. 
The  last  of  the  territorial  conquests  was  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  England  by  the  Normans,  a.d.  I0G6;  but 
time,  of  course,  was  required  before  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  became  fused  in  the  several  in¬ 
stances  into  one  nation.  The  period  consequently 
is  every  where  marked  by  severe  internal  struggles ; 
for  now  was  working  the  antagonism  of  various 
forces,  which  in  their  several  combinations  con¬ 
stitute  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  dificr- 
ent  European  nations.  The  fifteenth  and  follow¬ 
ing  century,  too,  by  the  transition  which  took  place 
simultaneously  in  the  political  constitutions  of  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  atid  that  great 
religious  movement  which  we  designate  the  Re¬ 
formation, —  introduced  changes  which  give  a  dis¬ 


tinct  and  separate  character  to  the  succeeding 
epoch,  and  of  which  the  influence  still  remains. 

To  the  philosophical  observer  there  is  perhaps 
no  period  of  history  possessing  greater  interest 
than  this  of  which  we  speak;  for  here  we  are  to 
trace  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  leading 
national  diversities,  both  of  characters  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  their  reciprocal  influences  one  on  the 
other.  For  example  — what  important  results  have 
proceeded  from  the  single  circumstance,  that  in 
Germany  the  empire  became  elective,  while  in 
France  it  was  hereditary!  Or,  again,  when  we  read 
the  surprise  of  the  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  at 
the  respect  paid  to  the  female  sex  among  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  tribes,  and  by  that  sex  to  itself,  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  prevalence  of  chastity, — how  interesting  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  efiect  of  this  honourable  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  our  ancestors  in  the  advantages  which 
women  now  enjoy  throughout  the  states  of  modern 
Europe,  as  compared  with  their  condition  not  only 
in  eastern  countries,  but  in  the  states  of  Greece 
and  Rome! 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  events  during  this 
period.  The  first  three  centuries  were  eminently 
a  period  of  unsettledness;  and  those  who  lived  at 
the  time — ignorant,  doubtless,  of  the  mighty  revo¬ 
lution  that  was  going  on  around  them — were  more 
intent  upon  overcoming  their  enemies  than  upon 
chronicling  for  future  generations  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  their  actions.  In  this  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  were 
'*  dark  ages ;”  but  if  the  term,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  is  employed  to  mean  that  the  minds  of  men 
were,  during  this  period,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  farther  fioin  the  truth.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  middle  ages  fur  many  of  our  most 
valuable  civil  institutions :  then  arose  the  science 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  is  among  the 
proudest  triumphs  of  man's  intellect;  and  from 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  (the  latter  of 
whom  especially  is  deserving  of  honourable  men¬ 
tion),  the  whole  range  of  learning  was  most  assi¬ 
duously  cultivated.  The  historians  of  this  period, 
indeed,  are  both  numerous  and  abounding  in  de¬ 
tail;  and  though  it  has  been  the  fashion,  as  Schlegel 
says,  to  depreciate  their  works  as  mere  “  monkish 
chronicles,”  their  authors  were  often  ”  men  of 
princely  descent ;  they  were  themselves  entrusted 
with  the  most  important  affairs  of  government,  and 
therefore  could  best  explain  them ;  they  were  the 
ambassadors  and  travellers  of  the  times ;  they  often 
penetrated  into  the  remote  East  and  the  still  more 
obscure  regions  of  the  north,  and  wire,  indeed,  the 
only  persons  capable  of  describing  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  manners ;  in  general  they  were  the  most 
accomplished  and  intelligent  men  whom  the  world 
could  then  produce;  so  that,  in  one  word,  if  we 
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were  to  have  any  histories  at  all  of  those  ages,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  monks.” 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  barbarian  na¬ 
tions  in  the  mass ;  we  will  now  endeavour  to  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  Northern  Europe  about  the  time 
of  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  course 
of  civilisation,  as  was  shewn  in  the  paper  on  anci¬ 
ent  history,  in  early  times  tended  westward ;  nor 
did  it  ever  reach  into  higher  latitudes  than  those 
of  Greece  and  Italy.  So  much  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  as  was  in  any  way  known  to  the 
ancients  was  divided  into  three  great,  unequal 
parts,  viz.,  1,  Germany,  which  was  understood  to 
lie  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Theiss, 
the  Vistula,  the  Baltic  gulf,  and  the  German  Sea, 
and  to  which  belonged  also  Scandinavia ;  2,  Sar- 
matia,  or  Slavonia,  which  has  the  Volga  for  its 
eastern  boundary,  the  present  boundary  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  3,  Scythia,  comprising  the  whole  north¬ 
ern  continent  of  Asia.  During  the  century  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  which  we  have  given  as  the  date 
of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
entire  inhabitants  of  this  immense  range  of  coun¬ 
try  appear  to  have  been  in  unceasing  commotion. 
The  Huns,  who  themselves  by  conquest  had  gained 
pouession  of  Tartary,  being  at  length  dislodged  by 
the  Chinese,  invaded  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Goths  and  Visigoths,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 
support  yet  farther  westward.  Thus  the  barbarian 
nations  became  now  the  aggressors  upon  Rome,  as 
she  had  in  earlier  days  attacked  the  unoffending 
Gauls  and  Germans.  This  was,  as  it  were,  ”  the 
beginning  of  sorrows.”  The  Romans,  enervated 
by  luxury,  and  impatient  of  subordination,  offered 
but  a  slight  resistance ;  and  within  a  century,  as 
has  been  related  already,  the  empire  became  a 
prey  to  the  invaders.  A  period  of  violence  and 
confusion  ensued,  which  was  not  improved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  victorious  Saracens  in  the  eighth 
century,  bringing  the  sword  and  the  Koran,  or 
faith  of  Mahomet,  into  the  very  heart  of  France. 

It  was  reserved  for  Charlemagne  to  restore 
order  and  eventually  pence  to  Europe.  This  re¬ 
markable  man  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  bis  father  Pepin,  a.d.  768;  and  with  him  com¬ 
menced  a  revival  of  learning  which  produced  names 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any  age  of  the  world’s 
history.  Such  were  Alcuin,  and  Anselm,  and  Abe¬ 
lard,  and  Joannes  Scotus. 

We  propose  now  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
various  elements  that  were  at  work  to  produce  the 
great  moral  revolution  in  which  these  centuries 
terminated ;  but  first  we  must  take  into  the  ac¬ 
count  the  habits,  dispositions,  and  institutions  of 
these  northern  tribes,  so  different  in  every  respect 
from  those  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  citizen.  The  glory  of  his  country  was 


the  idea  that  ever  filled  his  mind ;  and  even  in  the 
most  distant  colonies  there  was  to  be  found  a  copy 
of  the  imperial  city.  Individuality  and  personal 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  most  che¬ 
rished  possessions  of  the  German.  The  society  of 
his  fellows  had  hut  few  charms  for  him :  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  silence  of  the  forest  to  the  tumult  of  the 
town ;  and  the  only  dependence  which  he  recog¬ 
nised,  was  a  certain  fealty  or  allegiance  to  his 
chief,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  original 
germ  of  that  feudal  system  which  afterwards  pre¬ 
vailed  so  extensively  throughout  Europe.  The 
Germans  were  not,  like  the  Huns  and  other  east¬ 
ern  tribes,  a  pastoral  nation;  neither  did  they  pos¬ 
sess  much  acquaintance  with  agriculture.  Their 
principal  riches  consisted  in  their  cattle;  and  a 
small  portion  of  land  only  was  cultivated  for  the 
growth  of  corn. 

From  this  source,  then,  is  derived  that  peculiar 
notion  of  personal  liberty  which,  under  due  re¬ 
straint,  is  a  right  feeling,  leading  to  self-respect 
and  integrity.  The  privileges  now  conceded  to  the 
female  sex,  and  which  were  the  foundation  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  were,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said,  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  what  is  the  characteristic  vice 
of  the  lower  orders  of  English — viz.  intemperance, 
and  perhaps  also  gaming:  they  were  both  common 
to  the  German  tribes  whom  Tacitus  observed;  and 
the  English,  of  all  their  descendants — to  their 
shame  be  it  said — have  least  overcome  them. 

Such  was  the  rude  material,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
out  of  which  the  present  civilised  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  formed.  We  are  now  to  consider 
the  various  influences  which  have  been  at  work 
upon  it.  1.  First  in  order,  though  not  in  import¬ 
ance,  were  the  towns  and  colonies  planted  by  the 
Romans.  These,  of  course,  more  or  less,  would 
survive  the  decay  of  Roman  supremacy,  and  could 
not  be  uninfluential  upon  the  minds  of  barbarian 
nations.  Here  they  would  gain  an  idea,  at  least, 
of  municipal  order  and  government,  as  well  as 
other  inventions  of  civilised  life,  which  would  be 
of  great  use  in  controlling  the  spirit  of  fierce  in¬ 
dependence,  which  was  as  yet  unrestrained  by  the 
sanctions  of  the  Christian  law,  and  was  now  whet¬ 
ted  and  inflamed  by  successful  warfare.  This  in¬ 
fluence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  not  very  great. 
The  barbarians,  in  fact,  were  already  provided  with 
codes  of  law ;  some  of  which,  especially  the  Salic, 
have  commanded  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
succeeding  legislators.  At  a  later  period,  indeed, 
the  Roman  civil  law  was  adopted  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  is  still  preserved.  In 
England  alone,  save  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  ma¬ 
ritime  courts,  it  has  no  place.  2.  The  great  in¬ 
strument  of  civilisation  during  this  period  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Church ;  and  by  “  the  Church”  our 
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readers  will  know  that  we  mean,  not  the  mere  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christian  doctrine  and  feeling,  but  that 
organised  body  which  Christ  Himself  founded  as 
the  perpetual  guardian  and  teacher  of  His  religion. 
We  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  distinction — for, 
indeed,  the  two  are  of  those  things  which  “  God 
has  joined  together"— had  not  a  latitudinarian 
French  writer,  who  has  persuaded  himself  most 
strangely  that  Christ  left  his  Church  without  any 
outward  form  or  order,  without  settled  faith  or 
fixed  government,  been  constrained  to  admit,  not 
only  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Church  had  attained  the  same  external  form  and 
administration  as  it  now  bears,  but  that  "  if  it  had 
been  at  that  time  only  an  individual  belief,  senti¬ 
ment,  or  conviction  (such  as  he  fancies  it  was  in 
earlier  times),  it  would  have  sunk  under  the  ruins 
of  the  empire  and  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.”' 
It  was  the  Church  indeed,  by  its  own  apostolic  in¬ 
stitutions,  by  the  claim  which  it  put  boldly  forth 
upon  the  conscience,  and,  above  all,  by  the  grace 
of  which  it  is  the  divinely  appointed  channel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  promise  of  its  Founder  (not  as  M. 
Guizot  would  imply,  by  its  temporal  and  accidental 
means),  that  softened  the  hearts  of  the  rude  bar¬ 
barians,  and  led  the  captors  captive.  And  in  this 
good  work  the  most  efiective  agents  of  the  Church 
were  the  monasteries.  It  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  the  middle 
ages  without  acquiring  an  adequate  notion  of  these 
institutions.  Monasteries  were  originally  the  dwell  • 
ings  of  religious  men  who  associated  themselves  to¬ 
gether  for  certain  noble  and  useful  purposes.  The 
great  object  proposed  was  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  Church  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  many  such  bodies  of  men  went  forth 
into  the  remotest  haunts  of  the  barbarians,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  conversion  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  with  the  most  entire  singleness  of  heart  and  | 
most  uncompromising  boldness.  They  were  the 
teachers  of  youth,  and  the  builders  of  churches, 
and  the  improvers  of  agriculture,  and  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  charity:  and,  above  all,  in  the  houses 
which  they  built,  the  accent  of  praise  and  the 
voice  of  intercession  was  never  silent.  In  a  word, 
nothing  which  piety,  and  learning,  and  zeal,  and 
industry  could  accomplish  was  omitted  by  them  ; 
and  we  see  in  our  own  country,  and  every  where 
throughout  Europe,  the  noble  monuments  which 
remain  to  tell  of  their  zeal  and  skill.  At  another 
time  we  may,  perhaps,  attempt  something  like  a 
sketch  of  their  manner  of  life.  At  present,  we  will 
only  observe,  that  if  Christianity  is  ever  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  overgrown 

•  (iuizot  fM  //«•  I'irilimliim  of  Kortifie,  Burelj  the  lu- 
thor  cannot  lie  aware  that  thi*  is  in  eHect  to  make  man 
wiser  than  Uud.  According  to  his  argument,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  fur  the  preservation  of  the  Gospel,  nut  to  God,  but 
to  mao,  who  presumed  to  alter  the  work  of  his  tfaviour. 


cities,  it  must  be  done  by  the  revival  of  some  agency 
of  this  kind.  A  single  priest  is  powerless  in  a  po¬ 
pulation  such  as  exists  in  some  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns,  many  of  whom  are  not  even  nominally 
Christians,  and  who  are  alike  the  prey  of  poverty 
and  vice.  3.  And  what  the  religious  houses  were 
to  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages,  that  the  feudal 
system  was  to  the  State ;  and  we  have  the  testi¬ 
mony  again  of  the  same  "  liberal"  writer,  that  its 
influence  was  seasonable  and  beneficial.  This  sys¬ 
tem,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  derived 
from  the  Germans ;  and  by  it  each  leader,  or  head 
of  a  family,  or  principal  person,  had  a  certain 
number  of  dependants  called  lendt$,  who,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  maintenance  afibrded,  owed  him  various 
kinds  of  service.  Here  lay  the  germ  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  country  wus  divided  among  large 
holders  or  barons,  who,  after  the  rude  fashion  of 
the  times,  enforced  order  and  administered  justice 
in  their  several  jurisdictions.  These  barons  were 
themselves  often  turbulent,  and  irascible,  and  vin¬ 
dictive;  and  so  great  was  their  power,  that  for  some 
centuries  they  scarcely  recognised  the  authority  of 
the  king.  As  has  been  said,  however,  the  system, 
with  all  its  ramifications,  was  eminently  useful  in 
its  day,  being  founded  upon  a  principle  of  subordi¬ 
nation  ;  and  in  England  we  still  observe  its  legiti¬ 
mate  results  in  the  several  gradations  which  mark 
society  in  the  rural  districts— the  peer,  the  country 
gentleman,  the  yeoman,  and  the  honest-hearted  la¬ 
bourer — and  in  the  sterling  independence  and  up¬ 
rightness  of  feeling  which  characterise  those  classes 
as  a  body.  Would  that  we  could  think  that  there 
were  influences  sufficiently  strong  at  work  now  which 
could  hand  down  an  inheritance  of  similar  prin¬ 
ciples  and  feelings  to  posterity!  It  was  the  espe¬ 
cial  merit  of  the  feudal  system,  that  it  bound  all 
classes  of  men  together  in  mutual  dependence  :  it 
is  the  danger  of  the  present  day  that  all  these 
bonds  are  being  dissolved.  Nor  can  we  look  to 
any  political  expedient  for  the  remedy.  The  feudal 
system  received  its  death-blow  more  than  four  cen¬ 
turies  since,  and  was  only  adapted  to  one  peculiar 
stage  of  society.  To  the  Church  of  Christ  alone, 
in  its  full  apostolical  constitution  and  divine  gifls, 
are  the  eyes  of  men  now  being  turned ;  and  we 
are  sanguine  to  hope  that  it  may  please  God  to 
bless  her  as  the  healer  of  the  nation’s  sores,  the 
restorer  of  the  breach.  We  pray  that  all  her  mem¬ 
bers  may  have  this  faith  in  her ;  for  surely  the  na¬ 
tion  is  at  this  time  in  the  state  of  the  poor  woman 
who  had  spent  all  that  she  had  upon  many  physi¬ 
cians,  and  was  nothing  better,  but  rather  grew 
worse.  Let  the  Church,  then, — which,  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  excepting  only  an  interval  of  a  very 
few  years,  received  nothing  but  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  the  State, — be  now  at  length  allowed  to 
prescribe  her  remedies. 
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We  must  now  bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  Our 
endeavour  has  been  merely  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  period  commonly  called  the  “  middle  ages;”  to 
^ive  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  various  conflict¬ 
ing  elements  which  were  at  work,  and  which  im¬ 
part  to  it  so  much  of  a  romantic  character;  and 
finally,  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which 
the  study  should  be  approached.  It  is  a  portion 
of  history  which  has  been  very  much  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misrepresented ;  and  there  are  few  works 
to  which  the  reader  can  be  referred  for  information. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  tale  of  the  Merchant  and 
the  Friar,  and  Churton’s  Early  English  Church,  arc 
works  which  contain,  perhaps,  as  faithful  a  portrait 
of  the  manners  of  the  period  as  any  that  could  be 
mentioned ;  and  there  is  a  chapter  in  Schlegel’s 
History  qf  Literature  which  does  full  justice  to  its 
intellectual  character.  Robertson  and  Hume,  and 
most  of  our  common  historians,  are  singularly  un¬ 
faithful,  or  rather  uninformed,  in  this  part  of  his¬ 
tory.  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  have  only  awakened 
curiosity  on  the  subject  in  the  breasts  of  some  who, 
perhaps,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  whole 
period  as  a  blank  in  the  history  of  their  species. 


DANGERS  AT  PRESENT  INCIDENT  TO 

THE  LABOURING  CLASSES,  AND  THEIR 
RE.MEDV. 

We  have  already  given  a  general  character  of  the 
peasantry  of  England.  In  the  present  article  we 
purpose  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  the  poorer  classes  generally  are  ex¬ 
posed,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  suitable  remedies. 

“  For,”  continues  the  interesting  writer  (one  of 
the  old  school)  of  Sketches  of  Country  Life  and 
Country  Matters,  “  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  recol¬ 
lect,  that  there  are  causes  now  at  work,  actively 
and  zealously  at  work,  to  counteract  all  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  character,  to  awaken  all  the  evil  parts 
which  belong  to  it,  to  kindle  into  a  flame  all  those  | 
slumbering  sparks  of  wickedness  which  reside  in 
every  human  breast,  and  to  make  them  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  elFecting  the  base  and  villanous  designs 
which  are  contemplated  by  the  persons  who  put 
these  causes  in  motion.  What  these  causes  are,  it 
is  unhappily  but  too  easy  to  explain.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes; — those  which  aflect 
the  political,  and  those  which  aflect  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  population.  It  must  be  well  known 
to  most  persons  that  a  system  of  political  agitation 
has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  some  years 
past,  set  on  foot  by  that  party  which  assumes  to 
itself  the  name  of  liberal.  The  consequences  of  this 
system  have  bi’en  such  as  all  rightly  judging  per¬ 
sons  would  naturally  have  imagined,  and,  indeed, 
such  as  were  predicted  at  the  time  when  it  com¬ 
menced.  That  which  began  in  an  attempt  made 
by  one  party  in  the  state  to  depress  and  injure  that 
party  which  upheld  the  (Mnirch  and  the  throne, 
which  supported  all  the  best  and  most  venerable 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  which,  in  a  word. 


was  identified  with  all  that  was  virtuous  and  loyal, 
and  good  and  true,  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
became  the  subject  of  imitation  by  individuals  of  a 
very  different  character  and  class,  who  caught  with 
eagerness  at  the  example  of  insubordination  and 
political  license  set  by  their  superiors,  and  engrafted 
on  it  a  system  of  opinions  not  only  subversive  of 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  but  which  involved 
the  destruction  of  all  law  and  property,  and  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Such  is  always  the  case  in  attempts  at  re¬ 
volution.  Persons  in  a  higher  class  of  life,  led  on 
either  by  a  partial  aberration  of  intellect — which  is 
certainly  the  most  charitable  supposition — by  an 
obliquity  of  mind,  or  else  by  a  base  and  wicked 
ambition  for  power,  which  scruples  not  at  the  means 
for  attaining  it,  propose  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  country  of  the  most  hazardous  character,  but 
at  the  same  time  contrived  with  so  much  artifice 
and  plausibility  as  to  allure  not  only  the  visionary 
schemer  and  the  desperate  adventurer,  but  even  to 
entrap  many  well-meaning  and  generous-minded 
persons  who  are  actuated  by  a  momentary  impulse 
of  enthusiasm.  The  principle  of  innovation  being 
thus  once  established,  the  downward  march  of 
change  advances  with  rapid  strides.  That  point  of 
alteration  at  which  the  first  advocates  of  innovation 
were  content  to  pause,  becomes  the  starting-point 
for  another  set  of  theorists,  who,  stopping  short  in 
their  turn,  after  havifig  eflected  yet  greater  and 
more  destructive  changes,  leave  the  road  open  for 
the  attempts  of  still  more  desperate  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  persons,  until  the  constitution  of  the  country 
becomes  a  mere  wreck,  and  all  classes  and  interests 
in  the  state  are  alike  unsettled,  and  are  finally  in¬ 
volved  in  indiscriminate  confusion  and  ruin.  It  is 
to  the  opinions  of  this  last  class  that  we  alluded 
above,  as  forming  one  of  those  exciting  causes 
which  are  at  present  so  actively  employed  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  principles  of  the  labouring  population 
of  the  country.  Under  the  name  of  Chartists,  the 
persons  who  hold  these  opinions  have  been  endea¬ 
vouring  to  excite  the  lower  classes  to  rebellion 
against  the  throne,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  over¬ 
throw  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  individual 
and  of  every  class.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  instructive  lesson,  or  a  more  useful  and  me¬ 
lancholy  warning,  than  is  afforded  by  those  wicked, 
desperate,  and  rebellious  outbreaks  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  months  in  some 
districts  of  the  country,  the  authors  of  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  contemplated,  and  indeed  to  have  car¬ 
ried  into  ettect  as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  every 
species  of  violent  and  incendiary  outrage  upon  per¬ 
sons  and  property.  These  scandalous  and  atro¬ 
cious  excesses  were  all  the  natural  growth  and 
offspring  of  what  are  generally  termed  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  Step  by  step  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  their 
growth  and  increase.  Indeed,  the  pretext  put  forth 
by  the  promoters  of  these  outrages  was  a  pretended 
desire  to  enlarge  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  active  also  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  who  is  now  suffer¬ 
ing  the  merited  punishment  of  his  crimes,  had 
always  been  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  as  a  liberal, 
and  aflbrds  indeed  a  striking  and  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  downward  course  of  an  unscrupulous 
reformer.  The  chartists,  it  is  true,  appear  to  have 
met  with  very  little  success  hitherto  in  propagating 
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their  atrocious  doctrines  among  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  Wales  and 
certain  of  the  adjoining  districts.  In  many  parts 
also  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  west,  they 
seem,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  very  unfavourable  reception,  and  to 
have  made  very  few  converts  to  their  wicked  and 
abandoned  schemes.  But,  fortunate  for  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  as  is  such  a  result,  and  honourable  as 
it  is  to  the  character  of  the  persons  who  rejected 
with  contempt  and  scorn  these  emissaries  of  trea¬ 
son,  it  will  nevertheless  be  deeply  to  be  lamented 
if  it  should  cause  us  to  relax  in  our  exertions  in 
counteracting  the  designs  of  those  traitorous  agents 
of  mischief  who  are  pursuing  theirAinhallowed  vo¬ 
cation  through  the  country.  Such  a  result,  indeed, 
should  rather  stimulate  us  to  ute!fresh  exertions 
and  new  zeal.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to 
nothing  else  than  the  presence  of  that  general  reli¬ 
gious  principle  which  has  been  spoken  of  before, 
combined  perhaps  with  other  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  a  country  life.  The  expe¬ 
rience,  therefore,  of  the  good  and  admirable  effects 
which  have  been  seen  to  follow  from  such  a  mode 
of  mental  discipline  ought  to  render  us  still  more 
active  and  energetic  in  promoting  its  adoption,  and 
increasing  its  efficiency  as  far  as  our  means  and 
opportunities  will  allow.  It  ought  to  produce  ano¬ 
ther  effect  also,  namely,  to  cause  us  to  place  a  still 
higher  value  upon  the  character  of  that  class  of  the 
population  which  has  resisted  temptations  which 
have  proved  more  than  stifficient  K>  overcome  the 
firmness  and  honesty  of  persons  gifted  with  many 
more  worldly  advantages.  But  such  feelings  of  re¬ 
spect  and  favour  must  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
in  words  alone ;  they  must  be  so  extended  as  to 
produce  solid  and  permanent  consequences.  Before, 
however,  we  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the 
nature  and  character  of  these,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  of  that  still  more  dangerous  cause  of  ex¬ 
citement  which  is  working  its  way  among  the  rural 
population — we  allude  to  the  horrible  and  desolat¬ 
ing  moral  pestilence  called  socialism.  .  .  . 

“  Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  those  desperate 
and  fatal  evils  to  which  the, rural  population  are  at 
present  exposed.  It  beco'mes,  therefore,  the  im¬ 
perative  duty  of  each  one  of  us,  as  far  as  his  ability 
extends,  to  endeavour  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this 
twin-pestilence.  And  here  we  shall  not  have  far 
to  go.  The  remedy  already  exists ;  its  cfliciency 
has  been  amply  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  arrested  the  progress  of  the  devastat¬ 
ing  torrent,  and  by  the  overwhelming  amount  of 
sin  and  misery  and  guilt  which  it  h^s  thus  warded 
off.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  donu  is  to  extend 
its  operations,  and  to  increase  its  means  of  action.  ] 
There  are  two  ways  of  effecting  this, — one,  by  j 
spreading  religious  education  amongst  all  classes ; 
the  other,  by  increasing  the  direct  jneans  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction — in  other  words,  byl;nlarging  the 
old  and  building  new  churches.  Nothing  but  the 
possession  of  a  firm  religious  principle,  based  upon 
those  sound  and  pure  and  genuine  religious  lessons 
which  the  Church  of  England  alone  can  give,  will 
be  able  to  preserve  the  country  from  the  accumii-  ! 
lating  masses  of  revolution  and  daring  impiety  ' 
which  threaten  its  very  existence.  If  this  country  i 
is  to  retain  her  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  > 
earth — if  she  is  to  remain  a  religious  and  a  Chris-  I 
t 


tian  country — if  the  fear  of  God,  submission  to  the 
sovereign,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  are  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved,  instead  of  being  super¬ 
seded  by  the  wildest  and  most  atrocious  theories  of 
equality  and  unbelief,  involving  the  destruction  of 
all  property  and  of  every  thing  which  separates 
man  from  the  beasts  that  perish, — the  friends  of 
religion  and  of  order,  the  loyal,  the  good,  and  the 
true  of  every  class,  must  rouse  themselves,  must 
exert  the  utmost  energies  which  they  possess,  in 
the  most  unceasing  and  unrelaxing  manner,  in  aid¬ 
ing  and  supporting  the  Church  and  the  clergy  in 
their  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  blasphemy,  in6- 
dclity,  and  sedition,  which  has  begun  its  destructive 
course,  and  must  call  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
country  to  extend  the  arm  of  the  law  firmly,  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  unflinchingly,  so  as  to  crush,  whilst  in 
the  bud,  these  gross  and  enormous  outrages  against 
the  revealed  will  of  the  Most  High. 

“  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  statement  of 
the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  is  at  all  over¬ 
charged.  One  of  the  most  glaring  errors  of  the 
present  day,  from  the  effects  of  which,  indeed,  so 
many  of  the  evils  under  which  we  are  now  suffering 
have  originated,  manifests  itself  in  the  idea  that  all 
plain  and  strong  statements  of  facts  are  liable  to  be 
exaggerated  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  a  weak 
and  foolish  custom  of  underrating  threatened  dan¬ 
gers,  which  results  in  throwing  people  off  their 
guard,  and  leaving  them  unprepared  in  the  hour  of 
visitation.  Let  us  not,  then,  disguise  from  ourselves 
the  dangers  with  which  the  country  is  menaced; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  possessing  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  extent  and  character,  let  us  exert  a 
greater  degree  of  watchfulness  and  attention,  of 
activity  and  zeal  in  warding  them  off ;  and  let  us 
spare  neither  our  time  nor  our  money  in  such  a 
cause.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  the 
great  or  the  powerful,  the  rich  or  the  affluent,  the 
intellectual  or  the  learned,  who  can  alone  give  their 
aid.  It  will  not  do  for  those  who  possess  not  these 
advantages  to  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  exempted  by  want  of  ability  from 
rendering  assistance  to  the  great  work  of  extend¬ 
ing  religious  education,  and  spreading  abroad  the 
doctrines  of  our  holy  Church,  and  to  rest  contented 
with  expressing  their  good  wishes  to  such  a  righte¬ 
ous  and  blessed  undertaking.  All  those  who  have 
any  superfluity  beyond  the  necessary  expenditure 
of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  who  possess 
talents  and  opportunities  however  limited  and  hum¬ 
ble,  are  able  to  render  valuable  and  efficient  co- 
j  operation,  and  woe  be  to  them  if  they  do  not.  IIow- 
j  ever  small  may  be  the  amount  of  their  contributions 
I  — whether  of  time,  of  talents,  or  of  pecuniary  aid — 

!  an  admirable  machinery  is  now  at  work  throughout 
the  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting 
the  advantages  of  religious  education  to  all  classes, 
and  for  enlarging  the  accommodations  for  divine 
worship,  which  is  capable  of  making  use  of  and 
employing  them  all  to  the  best  advantage.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Sunday-schools  which  exist  in 
almost  every  parish,  there  are  diocesan-schools  for 
the  same  object,  only  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale,  in  every  diocese,  under  the  management  and 
regulation  of  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  influential 
laymen  of  the  respective  districts,  which  require 
only  an  increase  of  pecuniary  means  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
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the  population.  If,  on  tlia  other  hand,  persons  arc 
desirous  of  lending  their  aid  to  that  other  great  and 
important  design  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 

— that,  namely,  of  increasing  the  means  of  direct 
religious  instruction,  by  enlarging  and  building  new 
churches,  associations  are  also  at  work  in  each  dio¬ 
cese  for  the  express  object  of  collecting  and  em¬ 
ploying  in  the  most  available  manner  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  their  crucified  Lord,  and  thus  per¬ 
haps,  under  the  divine  permission,  to  be  the  blessed 
means  of  saving  human  souls. 

"  No  one,  therefore,  can  complain  of  a  want  of 
proper  channels  into  which  to  direct  the  stream  of 
his  benevolence.  The  only  thing  required  is  a  will 
to  contribute.  Few  persons  surely  who  consider 
the  vast  and  overwhelming  interests  which  are  at 
stake,  nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  important  classes 
of  the  population,  will  hesitate  to  add  their  ottering, 
whether  of  time,  of  talents,  or  of  money,  to  the  ! 
general  fund  which  is  to  be  employed  in  accom¬ 
plishing  so  great  an  end.  Nothing  but  a  firm  and 
solid  basis  of  religious  principle,  as  we  observed 
before,  can  protect  the  population  at  large  from  the 
daring  and  frequent  inroads  which  are  being  made 
by  profaneness,  irreligion,  and  sedition,  or  can  pre¬ 
serve  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  which  is  yet 
untainted  in  its  happy  and  fortunate  condition  of 
purity ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  principle  | 
can  be  laid  down  and  instilled  into  the  mind  is,  by 
increasing  the  means  of  education  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  adding  to  its 
accommodations  for  public  worship.  The  means 
are  ready  at  our  hands ;  the  blame  of  not  employ¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  responsibility  to  be  incurred  by 
the  awful  amount  of  guilt  and  misery  which  may  be 
the  result  of  such  neglect,  will  rest  upon  ourselves. 

“  But,  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  rural  part  of  the  community,  it  will 
be  necessary  also  to  attend  to  the  temporal  im¬ 
provement  of  this  class,  which  ought,  indeed,  to 
proceed  side  by  side,  and  to  be  intimately  united 
with  their  spiritual  benefit.  There  is  one  mode  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor, 
which  will  be  found  most  etticient  in  its  operation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  involve  a  very  slight  sacri¬ 
fice  either  of  trouble  or  cost.  Wbilst  it  is  capable 
of  conferring  the  greatest  benefits  upon  one  class 
in  particular,  it  is  totally  unattended  with  loss  or 
injury  to  any  other.  It  is  a  plan,  moreover,  which 
every  landed  proprietor  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring 
into  action.  The  one  to  which  we  allude  is  that 
which  is  termed  the  allotment  system, —  in  other 
words,  the  letting  out  small  quantities  of  land  to 
the  agricultural  labourers.  Among  all  the  various 
schemes  which  have  been  brought  forward  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  for  improving  the  temporal  condition 
and  circumstances  of  this  class,  few  possess  so  many 
recommendations  to  attention,  or  combine  such  nu¬ 
merous  advantages. 

“  This  system,  we  believe,  was  first  adopted  by 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Bath  and  W  ells,  and  by 
Lord  Braybrooke  ;  but  it  has  subsequently  been 
put  in  practice  by  a  great  many  other  individuals 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  And  we  believe 
we  shall  be  fully  borne  out  in  asserting,  that 
wherever  it  has  been  earried  into  eft'ect  it  has  uni-  . 
formly  been  attended  with  the  most  complete  sue-  j 


cess.  If  it  is  asked  in  what  that  success  consists, 
we  answer,  in  converting  the  subjects  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  into  sober,  peaceable,  and  industrious  members 
of  the  community,  thinning  the  frequenters  of  the 
spirit-shop  and  the  beer-house,  and  diminishing 
the  amount  of  the  poor-rate.  We  repeat,  and  we 
say  it  upon  strong  and  sufficient  grounds,  that  such 
a  system,  if  adopted  generally  in  this  country,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  would  change  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  to  such  a  degree  as 
in  great  part  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a 
poor-rate,  and  to  effect  an  almost  virtual  repeal  of 
the  poor-laws  by  leaving  but  little  room  for  their 
exercise.  Let  not  this  be  deemed  too  sanguine  an 
assertion.  We  appeal  not  to  theory  but  to  facts. 
We  have  perused  many  statements  put  forth  by 
different  persons  exhibiting  the  results  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  ;  we  have  ourselves  examined  the  allotments 
of  ground  let  to  the  poor  in  many  parishes  ;  we 
have  made  inquiries  into  the  character,  condition, 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  this  system, — and  the  almost 
general  conclusion  has  been,  that  they  have  been 
distinguished  from  their  fellows  by  superior  indus¬ 
try,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  sobriety  and 
orderly  conduct, — that  they  have  not  only  ceased  to 
be  burdensome  to  their  parishes,  have  brought  up 
their  families  with  neatness  and  cleanliness,  but  in 
many  instances  even  have  been  able  to  save  some¬ 
thing  against  a  rainy  day.  Great  as  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  derivable  from  this  system,  yet  is  its  adoption 
a  matter  of  the  most  easy  attainment.  Every  landed 
proprietor,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  his  estate, 
— every  clergyman  who  possesses  a  glebe,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  carry  it  into  full  effect.  In  order  to 
shew  how  much  may  be  done  by  this  system  with  a 
small  quantity  of  land,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  one  acre  even  may  be  divided  into  eight  allot¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  may  be  let  to  a  separate 
tenant.  The  following  plan  for  carrying  this  sys¬ 
tem  into  effect  might,  we  think,  be  adopted  with 
advantage : — 

“  Supposing  an  acre  of  land  to  be  worth  21.  per 
annum,  which  is  presuming  its  quality  to  be  good, 
this  might  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  should  be  let  to  a  different  person,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  five  shillings;  the  tithes  and  rates 
to  be  borne  by  the  landlord.  This  rent  should  be 
paid  quarterly,  and  the  tenants  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  those  persons  who  were  not  ready 
at  quarter-day  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  occupation  of  their  allotments.  The  system  of 
spade-husbandry,  also,  should  be  enforced  in  every 
instance  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  them  in 
habits  of  industry  and  emulation,  those  persons  who 
at  the  end  of  the  year  should  be  found  to  have  cul¬ 
tivated  their  respective  portions  of  land  in  the  best 
manner,  and  to  have  produced  the  largest  crops, 
should  be  rewarded  with  a  new  spade  or  rake,  or 
some  other  implement  of  husbandry,  the  value  of 
which,  although  trifling  to  the  giver,  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  to  the  receiver,  and,  in  addition,  would  be 
regarded  by  him  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  More¬ 
over,  should  any  instance  of  bad  conduct  occur  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  the  tenants,  he  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  dismissed,  and  to  have  the  reason  of 
his  dismissal  explained  ;  and  he  should  also  be  told 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  improvement  in  character, 
he  would  be  restored  to  his  former  situation.  But 
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although  we  have  aaid  that  theie  occupiers  ought 
to  pay  their  rents  punctually,  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  we  would  have  the  rent  ultimately  retained,  as 
in  the  case  of  tenants  in  general.  Far  from  it;  our 
only  motive  in  enforcing  its  payment  upon  them 
would  be,  to  induce  them' to  exert  themselves  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  since  it  is  very  probable, 
such  is  the  strange  contrariety  of  human  nature, 
that  if  they  had  the  land  for  nothing,  they  would 
be  apt  to  look  upon  it  with  indifl'erence,  and  would 
he  rendered  careless  and  negligent  in  its  use.  We 
would,  therefore,  receive  the  rent  at  their  hands, 
hut  would  take  care  to  return  it  to  them  afterwards 
in  another  form,  and  in  one  which  should  be  most 
useful  to  them.  The  poor  man  renting  one  of  these 
allotments  would  begin  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
little  farmer,  and  would  feel  himself  removed,  in  a 
certain  degree,  from  the  dependent  character  which 
as  a  mere  receiver  of  wages,  either  daily  or  weekly, 
he  bad  hitherto  sustained.  Any  thing  which  tends 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor,  by 
giving  them  an  interest  in  the  soil  which  Uiey  cul¬ 
tivate,  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  their  moral  character.  The  feel- 
inga  which  they  entertain  towards  those  who  are 
above  them  will  be  softened  and  ameliorated  when  ; 
they  begin  to  look  upon  themselves  as  approach¬ 
ing,  although  in  a  very  humble  degree,  to  their 
level,  by  becoming  occupiers,  instead  of  only  tillers, 
of  the  land  ;  and  they  will  thus  also  be  rendered  a  I 
less  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  designing  and  , 
sucked  who  would  strive  to  inflame  their  minds  ' 
against  those  who  are  their  natural  protectors  and  ' 
best  friends.  At  the  same  time,  by  letting  to  each  i 
person  no  more  thsn  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  the 
objection  is  completely  removed  which  has  some-  i 
times  been  made,  foolisbiv  as  we  think,  against  the  : 
system  in  question,  namely,  that  it  has  a  tendency  I 
to  make  the  labourer  indr|>endcnt  of  the  farmer;' 
who  employs  him  by  giving  him  something  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  the  other  should  not  choose  to 
give  him  the  wages  whieh  be  demands.  This,  of;  | 
course,  can  never  happen  where  the  allotments  are  > 
so  small  as  those  which  we  liave  recommended. 
The  cniy  rflect  produced  in  this  case  will  be  one 
beneficial  to  all  parties.  Should  the  labourer  un-  i. 
fortunately  be  unable  to  obtain  any  employment  | 
from  the  farmer,  he  will,  at  all  events,  ^ve  suf-  | 
ticient  in  the  produce  of  his  little  plot  of  ground  to 
keep  himself  and  his  family  from  absolute  destitu¬ 
tion,  without  applying  to  the  parish  for  assisunci, 
until  a  new  demaud  for  his  services  occurs.  And  | 
should  a  more  favourable  state  of  things  take  place, 
and  the  labourer  be  fully  occupied  with  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  year,  then  the  little  gains  of  his  allot¬ 
ment  will  provide  him  with  a  few  comforu,  or  be¬ 
come  a  little  store  to  which  be  msy  look  in  a  season 
of  distress  or  sickness.  There  is  also  anotiwr  ad¬ 
vantage  derivable  from  this  system,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  very  important :  the  poor  man  will 
be  brought  by  its  means  into  more  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  the  gentry  of  his  parish,  instead  of 
being  confined,  as  at  present,  to  an  almost  exclusive 
communication  with  the  farmers,  who  are  his  chief 
employers.  Uut  it  would  be  an  almost  endless  task 
to  enumerate  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from 
this  system ;  they  are  so  obvious  as  to  strike  every 
reasonable  perron  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  i 
such  matters. 


“  As  a  proof  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  rural 
poor  are  ready  to  embrace  the  ofler  of  small  portions 
of  land,  even  when  let  at  a  very  high  rent,  we  will 
mention  an  instance  which  happened  to  come  under 
our  own  observation  in  a  western  county.  A  farmer, 
occupying  a  considerable  estate,  set  apart  one-half 
of  a  field  of  ten  acres,  which  he  offered  to  the  poor 
of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  small 
allotments,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  acre,  for 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  first  of  ail  breaking  up 
the  ground  and  rendering  it  fit  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed.  Notwithstanding  this  high  scale  of  rent 
the  offer  was  readily  caught  at ;  and  it  became  to 
much  a  matter  of  competition  to  obtain  one  of  these 
allotments,  that  it  was  stated  the  farmer  might  have 
let  twice  the  quantity  at  the  same  rate.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  persons  made  a  bad 
bargain:  by  no  means; — after  paying  their  rent, 
they  realised  a  considerable  profit. 

“  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  measures  which 
appear  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  country  from 
tliose  alarming  evils  and  dangers  with  which  it  is 
threatened.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  other  mea¬ 
sures  which  may  also  contribute  to  bring  about  the 
same  end,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
we  have  mentioned.  Without  them  all  other  plans 
for  promoting  either  the  moral  or  temporal  welfare 
of  tlie  population  will  fall  useless  and  without  eflect 
to  the  ground.  As  we  have  already  said,  a  firm  and 
solid  foundation  of  religious  principle  must  be  laid 
down,  by  increasing  the  means  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  and  enlarging  those  capabilities  which  the 
Church  possesses  for  communicating  her  spiritual 
lessons ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  any  other  re¬ 
medial  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  the  people,  among  which  the  foremost 
place  should  be  occupied  by  that  svstem  which 
would  render  the  peasantry  more  independent  of 
those  chances  and  vicimitudes  to  which,  os  daily 
labourers,  trusting  alone  to  tlie  wages  of  each  day's 
work,  tbey  are  exposed, — that,  namely,  of  letting 
out  small  portions  of  land  to  each  agricultural 
labourer. 

*'  lly  adopting  such  plans  as  these  we  shall  be 
attending  to  the  spiritual  and  tem|K>ral  conditma 
of  tlie  peasant  in  the  best  and  most  efleciual  OMn- 
nrr.  lly  doing  our  part  to  render  him  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  through  the  increase  of 
her  schools  and  the  enlargement  of  her  churches, 
we  shall  be  giving  him  the  best  safeguard  against 
lemptaiion  in  whatever  form  and  under  whatever 
guise  it  may  assail  him ;  by  converting  him  from 
the  state  of  a  mere  day-labourer  into  the  more 
healthful  condition  of  a  small  renter,  we  shall  in 
some  degree  restore  him  to  that  sterling  and  in¬ 
dependent  character  which  once  distinguished  the 
English  peasant ;  and  in  thus  improving  his  tem¬ 
poral  circuroauiices,  we  shall  be  rendering  him  less 
liable  to  fall  a  prey  lo  the  arts  and  schemes  of  the 
designing  and  the  wicked,  by  leaving  no  ground  of 
discontent  U|miii  which  they  may  lie  able  to  work. 

“  Let  the  country-griitleuieii  of  England,  then, 
weigh  well  the  awful  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them  with  regard  to  the  slate  and  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population.  With  them  it  depends 
wheiher  the  peasantry,  the  most  important  of  all 
classes  to  the  well-l^ing  of  the  stale,  shall  be 
directed  into,  and  preserved  in,  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  happiness,  or  whether  they  shall  be  left  a  prey 
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to  the  machinations  of  the  incendiary,  the  traitor, 
and  the  blasphemer. 

«  It  may  be  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  land¬ 
holders,  that  it  is  rather  unjust  so  heavy  a  weight 
of  exertion  and  responsibility  should  be  imposed 
alone  upon  them,  and  that  other  classes  in  the 
country  who  are  interested  as  well  as  themselves  in 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  population  should  take  their 
share  in  this  duty.  All  this  is  quite  true  ;  but  the 
question  is,  if  the  classes  so  referred  to  refuse  to 
perform  their  proper  part,  what  resource  is  left  but 
in  the  good-will,  the  upright  intentions,  and  the 
firm  and  steady  attachment  to  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  their 
native  land,  which  has  always  distinguished  the 
country  -  gentlemen  of  England,  and  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  continue  to  mark  them  with  the 
same  stamp  of  honour  even  unto  the  end  ?  They  have  | 
nobly  borne  their  part  hitherto ;  they  have  only  to  ' 
pursue  the  same  straightforward  course  with  fresh  I 
exertions  and  renewed  zeal, — and  a  contented,  a  !| 
prosperous,  a  happy,  and  a  religious  peasantry,  will  | 
be  the  crowning  work  of  their  ertbrta.  At  any  rate,  i  i 
let  the  result  be  what  it  may— and  we  must  never  . 
forget  that  the  final  issues  of  all  things  are  in  His  | 
almighty  band,  who  is  in  all,  and  through  all,  and  ^ 
by  whom  all  things  consist— they  will  not  have  - 
tbemselvrs  to  blame,  but,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  every  thing  in  this  lower  scene  is  exposed,  ' 
msy  rest  calm  and  undisturbed  in  the  hopeful  and  | 
•esil-sustaining  thought,  that  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence  they  have  e^cavourrd,  to  the  utmost  of'' 
their  power,  to  perform  their  duly  as  country-gen-  ' 
tlemen,  as  patriots,  and  as  Christiana."  ^ 

HINTS  UN  HEADING  HOLY  SCIllPTl  RE.  i 
In  the  name  of  the  holy  Scripture,  says  our  sixth  I 
Article,  we  do  understand  those  canonical  hooka  '  | 
ef  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  auihori^  I: 
was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church.  Such,  then,  is  | 
the  rule  by  which  we  may  lest  the  claim  of  any  ,i 
writing  to  be  considered  the  srard  of  Gnd.  How  ' 
than.  It  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  read  the  hely'| 
Scriptures  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  true  mean¬ 
ing  F  To  know  this,  indeed,  is  as  important  ae  to  I 
know  what  Scripture  is;  since  unless  we  a**  able  I 
to  understand  ine  real  meaning  of  a  document,  of  j ' 
course  the  document  becomes  useless.  Now,  that  i 
Scripture  has  a  precise  meaning  it  clear  from  the 
fact  of  opposite  m<  anings  being  frequently  aaaigned  , 
to  it,  both  of  which  caniiul  he  true — truth  being,  ,| 
like  its  divine  Author,  one  and  uniform.  If  this 
he  ao,  there  must  be  some  rule  given  us  for  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  designed  to  produce  uni¬ 
formity  of  interpretation.  For  the  same  divine, 
love  which  gave  to  man  the  law  of  liis  covenants, 
would,  we  may  humbly  suppose,  provide  means  for  ! 
knowing  the  precise  nature  of  the  enactments  con-  i 
taiued  in  that  law,  otherwise  it  would  be  like  a 
statute  promulgated  without  any  meant  being  pro-  < 
vided  for  its  true  interpretation.  What,  then,  is  ^ 
the  rule  given  in  this  important  matter  ?  It  our  : 
own  reason  sufficient  ?  We  shall  soon  find  the  su- 
blimest  reason  baffled  at  the  stiipcndoiit  mysteries 
revealed  in  hidy  writ.  Hut  will  not,  it  may  be 
asked,  a  sincere  desire  on  our  pnits  to  arrive  .at  the  i 
truth  be  sulKcieiit  to  lead  us  to  the  true  meaning  : 
of  Scripture  F  l.ct  the  result  of  following  such  a 
guide  be  appealed  to  for  an  answer.  No  doubt  it 


was  in  sincerity,  and  it  may  be,  with  a  view  of  vin¬ 
dicating  God  the  Father’s  honour,  and  with  a  wish 
to  stand  clear  of  the  erroneous  view  of  Sabellius, 
who  confounded  the  Persons  of  the  glorious  Tri¬ 
nity,  that  the  heretic  Arius  denied  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Sincere,  too, 
was  Apollinaris,  who,  that  he  might,  as  he  thought, 
escape  the  heresy  of  Arius,  denied  Christ’s  hu¬ 
manity.  Equally  sincere  also  was  Nestorius,  who, 
to  shun  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  maintained  that 
there  were  not  only  two  natures  but  two  persons 
in  Christ.  And  in  the  same  manner,  as  respects 
other  ancient  heresies,  it  might  be  shewn  that  the 
most  opposite  conclusions  were  drawn  by  men  who 
professedly  acknowledged  with,  we  should  charita¬ 
bly  suppose,  equal  sincerity,  the  same  Scriptures. 
And  even  in  our  own  day,  the  opposite  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  various  passages  of  Scripture  is  not  in  every 
case  to  be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  paradox,  or  sin¬ 
gularity,  or  selfishness.  They  who  disbelieve  the 
great  truths  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  unity  may  be  as  sincere  in  their  denial  as  others 
are  in  the  maintaining  of  it.  And  to  also  in  re¬ 
spect  of  those  who  deny  or  sflirm  origiDsl  sin,  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  any  other  article  of 
the  Isith :  timcrrUif  may  belong  to  either  side.  And 
yet  all  these  interprelations  cannot  be  true  ;  other¬ 
wise,  if  the  thought  be  not  irreverent,  the  Bible 
itself  must  be  a  tissue  of  contradictions  and  incon- 
sislcncirs.  What  rule,  then,  amid  such  dirersity 
of  iolerpreutioa,  is  to  be  followed,  would  we  arrire 
at  a  true  and  uniform  judgment  of  Scripture  F  We 
have  shewn  that  neii^r  man’s  reason,  nor  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  attain  this  object,  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  What  is,  then  F 

Now,  suppose  that  one  wished  to  know  the  true 
meaning  of  a  document  which  bad  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  some  centuries,  originally  written  in  a 
languaira  long  since  unintelligible  to  the  great  maaa 
of  oMiikiiid,  and  abounding  in  allusions  to  facts 
and  customs  long  ago  obe^etei  what  should  we 
esteem  to  be  the  safest  guide  to  the  uudersunding 
of  such  a  dociiment  F  Should  we  not  in,|uite  what 
was  the  sense  given  to  it  F»y  those  who  lived  when 
it  was  First  written?  If  this  contemporaneous 
judgment  could  be  obtained,  reasonable  men  would 
rest  satisfird  under  the  conviction,  that  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  contemporaries  of  any  obscure  passai^ 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  his 
own  interpretstion,  or  those  of  bis  own  age.  Now, 
we  hare  just  such  a  guide  aa  this  to  aid  us  in  the 
right  understanding  of  holy  Scripture.  The  Church, 
which  the  .Article  already  quoted  declares  to  be 
the  guide  in  declaring  what  Scripture  is,  is  also 
the  guide  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
which  she  makes  known  to  us.  The  first  members 
of  this  divine  incorporation  having  received  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  from  the  lips  of  its 
divine  Author,  transmitted  the  same  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  promise,  “  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,’’ 
have  handed  down  the  same  sacred  deposit  to  our¬ 
selves.  Hence  it  is  that  our  twentieth  Article  de¬ 
clares  the  Church  hath  authority  in  controrersies 
of  faith ;  so  that  while  they,  with  whatever  since¬ 
rity,  or  howerer  distinguished  for  their  reasoning 
powers,  wlio  trust  to  uninstructed  private  judgment 
only,  are  liable  to  error  and  contradiction,  each 
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member  of  Christ’s  Church  may,  if  he  choose,  agree 
in  all  essential  points  with  every  other  member  of 
it.  All  who  confess  God’s  holy  name  may  agree 
in  the  truth  of  his  holy  word  ;  otherwise  we  should 
not  pray  for  this  blessed  consummation  in  the  com¬ 
munion-service. 

Against  this  train  of  argument  two  objections 
may  be  advanced.  What,  it  may  be  said,  is  not 
the  Bible  able  to  bs  understood  without  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  something  beyond  itself?  Surely  this  is  to 
degrade  Scripture ;  this  is  to  exalt  man’s  judg¬ 
ment  to  an  equality  with  the  word  of  God.  By  no 
means.  True  it  is  that  the  Church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  ground  and  pillar 
of  the  truth  :  but  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  her  superior;  and  though  she  may 
be  a  witness,  she  cannot  be  a  judge.  Whatever  is 
not  contained  in  holy  Scripture,  or  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  as  an 
article  of  faith  ;  but  so  long  as  tbe  Church  Catholic 
interprets  the  Scripture  as  a  witness,  her  voice  is 
to  be  obeyed,  would  we  escape  those  conflicting 
opinions  which  they  who  will  not  hear  her  voice 
are  subject  to. 

But  granting  with  our  Article,  that  the  Church  is 
the  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ,  still  it  may  be 
asked,  and  not  unnaturally.  How  are  we  to  know 
what  is  the  testimony  of  the  Church  ?  How  can  we 
pretend  to  find  out  what,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  has  always,  every  where,  and  by  all,  been 
the  sense  assigned  to  any  particular  passage  of 
holy  writ  ?  This  guide  may  be  good,  but  how  are 
plain  unlettered  men  to  follow  it  ?  To  English 
Churchmen  a  satisfactory  answer  is  soon  given. 
They  have  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  as  comprising  the  creeds,  the  arti¬ 
cles,  and  the  divine  services  therein  contained,  the 
voice  of  the  universal  Church.  Would  we,  then, 
avoid  the  Babel  of  opposite  interpretations,  let  us, 
in  reading  the  Bible,  follow  the  guidance  of  our 
Prayer-book,  which  is  our  interpreter  of  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  all  controverted  points. 


COWPEll  THE  POET  ON  CHURCHES 
AND  CHURCH  MATTERS. 

To  thf  Editor  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine. 

Sir, —  It  is  no  uncommon  error  for  each  age  to 
imagine  itself  wiser  than  the  preceding,  and  to 
take  credit  for  the  discovery  of  what  has  long  be¬ 
fore  been  known.  This  fact  might  be  illustrated 
by  many  particulars  in  almost  every  branch  of  art, 
science,  and  political  economy;  1  shall,  however, 
confine  myself  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  Now  it  is 
notorious  that  many  plans  for  carrying  out  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  Church  more  cHectually,  which 
the  present  age  complacently  takes  credit  fur  in¬ 
venting,  were  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  pro¬ 
posed,  and  in  part  acted  upon,  by  the  excellent 
Robert  Nelson.  In  the  life  of  that  admirable 
Christian,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  Library,  we  find,  that  the  metropolitan 
Church  fund,  the  theological  diocesan  institutions, 
and  the  training-schools  for  masters,  were  all  recom¬ 
mended  by  him.  And  even  in  many  other  particu¬ 
lars  which  are  more  generally  associated  with  the 
present  happy  revival  of  Church-principles  the  same 
mistake  is  observable.  For  instance,  complaints 
against  the  irreverent  condition  of  too  many  of  our 


'  Country  churches,  and  the  unrubrical  manner  in 
!  which  the  services  were  conducted,  were  made  by 
the  poet  Cowper.  In  a  very  interesting  paper  which 
'  appeared  in  the  Connoisseur,  in  the  year  1756,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  “  Mr.  Village  to  Mr.  Town,” 
i  we  find  many  observations,  full  of  the  quiet  humour 
and  harmless  satire  in  which  Cowper  was  so  happy, 
upon  the  state  of  country  churches,  and  the  per- 
!  formance  of  divine  service,  which  might  have  pro- 
I  ceeded  from  the  Camden  Society  itself. 

I  ”  The  ruinous  condition  (he  observe  s)  of  some  of 
these  edifices  gave  me  great  offence.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  see  the  parsonage-house  well  thatched 
'  and  in  exceeding  good  repair,  while  the  church, 

I  perhaps,  has  scarcely  any  other  roof  than  the  ivy  that 
;  grows  over  it.  The  noise  of  bats,  owls,  and  magpies, 

I  makes  the  principal  part  of  the  church-music  in 
!  many  of  these  ancient  edifices  ;  and  the  walls,  like 
a  large  map,  seemed  to  be  portioned  out  into  capes, 
seas,  and  promontories,  by  the  various  colours  with 
which  the  damps  have  stained  them.  Sometimes 
the  foundation  being  found  too  weak  to  support 
the  steeple  any  longer,  it  has  been  found  expedi¬ 
ent  to  pull  down  that  part  of  the  building,  and  to 
hang  the  bells  under  a  wooden  shed  on  the  ground 
beside  it.  This  is  the  case  in  a  parish  of  Norfolk, 
through  which  I  lately  passed;  and  where  the  clerk 
and  sexton,  like  the  two  figures  of  St.  Dunslan’s, 
serve  the  bells  in  the  capacity  of  clappers,  by  strik¬ 
ing  them  alternately  with  a  hammer.” 

In  reference  to  the  habiliments  of  the  clergy  the 
I  poet  thus  speaks  : — “  In  other  churches,  I  have  ob- 
I  served  that  nothing  unseemly  or  ruinous  is  to  be 
found,  except  in  the  clergyman,  and  the  appendages 
!  of  his  person.  The  squire  of  the  parish  or  his  an- 
I  cestors,  perhaps,  to  testify  their  devotion,  and  leave 
a  lasting  monument  of  their  magnificence,  have 
!  adorned  the  altar-piece  with  the  richest  crimson 
i  velvet,  embroidered  with  vine-leaves  and  ears  of 
wheat,  and  have  dressed  up  the  pulpit  with  the  same 
splendour  and  expense  ;  while  the  gentleman  who 
fills  it  is  exalted  in  the  midst  of  all  this  finery  with  a 
surplice  as  dirty  as  a  farmer’s  frock,  and  a  periwig 
that  seems  to  have  transferred  its  faculty  of  curl¬ 
ing  to  the  band,  which  appears  in  full  buckle  be- 
'  neath  it.” 

“  But,”  adds  Cowper,  “  if  I  was  concerned  to  see 
several  distressed  pastors,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
countrychurches,in  a  totteringcondition,  I  was  more 
offended  with  the  indecency  of  worship  in  others. 
I  could  wish  that  the  clergy  would  inform  thrir 
congregations,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  scream 
themselves  hoarse  in  making  their  responses;  that 
the  town- crier  is  not  the  only  person  i|ualified  to 
pray  with  true  devotion  ;  and  that  he  who  bawls  the 
'  loudest  may,  nevertheless,  be  the  wickedest  fellow 
;  in  the  parish.” 

1  As  regards  psalmody,  he  observes,  “  the  tunes 
themselves  have  also  been  new  set  to  jiggish  mea- 
I  sures,  and  the  sober  drawl  which  used  to  accom- 
I  pany  the  two  first  staves  of  the  hundredth  psalm, 
I  with  the  Gloria  Patri,  is  now  split  into  as  many 
I  quavers  as  an  Italian  air.  For  this  purpose  there 
I  is  in  every  county  an  itinerant  band  of  vocal  mu¬ 
sicians,  who  make  it  their  business  to  go  round  to 
■  all  the  churches  in  their  turns  ;  and  after  a  pre- 
l  lude  with  a  pitch-pipe,  astonish  the  audience  with 
I  hymns  set  to  the  new  Winchester  measure,  and  an- 
I  thems  of  their  own  composing.” 
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The  poet  then  proceeds  to  descant  upon  “  the  ' 
clerk’s  office,  which  is  not  only  to  tag  the  prayers  ^ 
with  an  amen,  or  usher  in  the  sermon  with  a  stave, 
but  he  is  also  the  universal  father  to  give  away  the  ^ 
brides,  and  the  standing  godfather  to  all  the  new¬ 
born  bantlings.”  The  squire  of  his  day  also  comes 
in  for  a  deserved  share  of  the  poet’s  satire.  “  The 
squire,”  he  observes,  “  is  a  person  who,  like  the 
king,  may  be  styled  the  head  of  the  church  in  his  ' 
own  parish.  If  the  benefice  be  in  his  gift,  the  vicar 
is  his  creature,  and  of  consequence  entirely  at  his 
devotion  :  or  if  the  care  of  the  church  be  left  to  a 
curate,  the  Sunday  fees,  roast  beef  and  plumpud¬ 
ding,  and  the  liberty  to  shoot  on  the  manor,  will 
bring  him  as  much  under  the  squire’s  command  as 
his  horses  and  dogs."  i 

Now,  sir,  although  all  this  discloses  a  melan¬ 
choly  picture  of  the  state  of  our  Church  in  the 
really  dark  age  of  the  last  century,  yet  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  know  that  there  have  always  been  men,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  to  lament  and  condemn  what  the  ' 
spirit  of  the  times  rendered  it  all  but  impossible  to 
remedy.  In  Cowper’s  case,  however,  something 
more  is  deducible.  It  shews  that  really  pious 
Churchmen,  however  they  may  differ  in  matters  of 
opinion,  equally  condemn  irregularity  and  irrever¬ 
ence,  cither  in  the  clergy  or  their  ministrations  ; 
and  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  who  denounce  at¬ 
tention  to  these  matters  as  formalism,  semi-popery, 
and  so  forth,  are  less  under  the  influence  of  piety  i 
than  of  party  spirit. 

1  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  faithful  servant, 

A  Friend  to  Decency  and  Order. 


THE  LIFE  OF  WICLIF. 

The  history  of  those  whose  names  have  be¬ 
come  identified  with  great  revolutions  in 
states  or  in  opinions  can  never  be  unimpor¬ 
tant;  and  that  of  John  Wiclif,  who  is  popu¬ 
larly  considered  ns  the  day-star  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reformation,  is  thus  invested  with  no 
slipht  interest. 

This  zealous  opponent  of  the  fushionable  , 
religious  opinions  of  his  day  was  probably  , 
horn  A.i).  DI'JI,  in  the  village  of  Wiclif,  near 
Hichinond,  in  Yorkshire :  but  the  first  au¬ 
thentic  passage  of  his  life  is  his  admission  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  then  (1!I40)  just 
founded  by  Philippa,  the  royal  consort  of  , 
Edward  III.;  thence  lie  removed  to  Merton, ' 
and  obtained  much  re|iutatiun  in  that  college 
for  his  skill  in  dialectics,  and  was  called  the 
Evangelic  Doctor,  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
acipiitted  himself  of  his  duties  as  an  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  an  au¬ 
thor,  he  first  npiienred  before  the  world  in 
a  tract  called  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church, 
in  which  he  feels  warranted  in  interpreting 
tlie  dreadful  pestilence  which  had  lately  dis¬ 
turbed  the  world  '  into  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  days ;  and  in  which  he  inveighs  with 
great  severity  against  the  disorders  in  the 
Cliurch,  which  were  bringing  down,  as  he  not 
unjustly  8up])osed,  the  vengeance  of  God  on  a 
devoted  people.  The  notions  of  Wiclif,  after-  | 

'  Sec  the  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Manny  in  a  former  number.  , 


vyards  more  fully  explicated,  and  stopping 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  dangerous  heresy,  lead 
us  especially  to  note  his  indignation  against 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  clergy,  with 
the  simony  and  other  unworthy  attendants  too 
often  involved  in  the  disposal  of  Church-pre¬ 
ferment.  “Both  vengeance  of  sword,  and 
mischiefs  unknown  before,”  says  he,  “shall 
befall  those  days,  because  of  the  sins  of  priests. 
Men  shall  fall  upon  them,  and  cast  them  out 
of  their  fat  benefices  ;  and  shall  say,  ‘  This 
man  came  at  his  benefice  by  his  kindred,  and 
this  by  a  covenant  made  before  ;  this  for  his 
worldly  service  came  into  the  Church,  and 
this  for  money.’  Then  shall  every  such  priest 
cry,  ‘  Alas,  alas,  that  no  good  spirit  dwelt 
with  me  at  my  coining  into  the  Church  of 
God  !’  ” 

Tliat  these  strictures  were  well  deserved  is 
undeniable.  The  conviction  that  these  evils 
were  coming  upon  the  Church,  through  the 
corrujitions  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  the  re- 
^pxation  of  discipline  consequent  on  enormous 
wealth  and  unbounded  secularisation  of  habits, 
had  already  been  forced  upon  the  Church ; 
but  the  papal  court,  whose  influence  was  first 
threatened,  and  in  which,  if  any  where,  re¬ 
sided  the  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  applied 
but  a  temporary  remedy  in  the  institution  of 
the  mendicant  friars.  This  was  to  substitute 
a  body  of  men,  poor  by  profession,  and  for  a 
while  in  fact,  for  the  self-denial  of  the  whole 
body  ;  and  to  seek  for  the  Church  in  general 
the  blessings  and  the  strength  of  poverty,  by 
a  vicarious  humility.  For  a  while  the  expe¬ 
dient  succeeded  to  a  miracle,  and  the  Church 
was  reverenced  and  obeyed  in  the  persons  of 
her  professed  beggars,  while  she  was  sitting 
in  jmrple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptu¬ 
ously  every  day,  in  the  persons  of  her  wealthy 
hierarchy.  But  by  the  time  that  Wiclif  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  public  stage,  the  mendicants 
liad  forgotten  poverty,  their  only  strength 
and  credit,  and  had  become  the  authors  of 
intolerable  confusion.  They  kept  their  name, 
but  contrived  to  elude  all  the  hardships 
which  it  implied,  and  to  amass  immense 
wealth.  The  mendicants  thus  degenerated, 
and  become  the  weakest  instead  of  the  strong¬ 
est  point  in  the  Church,  were  the  objects  of 
Wiclif’s  first  decided  attack  ;  and  while  Fitz- 
rnlpli,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  carrying 
his  complaints  against  the  “  poor  brethren” 
to  Home,  Wiclif  was  opposing  them  with  his 
growing  reputation  at  Oxford,  not  without 
the  sympathy  of  that  university,  since  the 
influence  of  the  obnoxious  friars  had  reduced 
the  number  of  students  from  30,000  to  6,000. 

The  labours  of  Wiclif  were  rewarded  with 
the  rectory  of  Lillingham  (which  he  after¬ 
wards  exchanged  for  that  of  Lutgershall), 
and  with  the  wardenship  of  Balliol  College, 
which  he  resigned  for  the  headship  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Hall.  A  series  of  revolutions  in  the  affairs 
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of  the  latter  institution  at  length  deimred  do  to  help  themselves.”  “  My  confidence  is 
him  of  this  office,  after  an  unsuccessful  ap-  not  in  my  parents,”  the  bishop  replied,  “  but 
peal  to  the  pope.  But  more  important  mat-  in  God,  in  whom  I  trust,  and  by  whose  grace 
ters  for  the  Church  in  England,  and  even  for  I  will  be  bold  to  speak  the  truth.”  Here  the 
Wielif  (when  the  results  of  his  present  em-  violence  of  Lancaster  defeated  its  own  object; 
liloynients  on  his  future  controversial  course  for  when  he  muttered  his  readiness  to  pluck 
are  considered),  were  then  pending  at  Home,  the  bishop  from  his  seat  by  the  hair,  the 
The  pope  revived  his  claim  of  homage  and  flock  of  the  injured  pastor  but  too  violently 
tribute  from  the  English  crown  ;  and  Wic-  vindicated  his  insulted  dignity.  The  court 
lif,  in  a  spirited  tract,  answered  the  dial-  was  broken  up  in  the  tumult;  and  the  mob, 
lenge  of  a  monk  to  repel  the  pajial  claim.  His  rushing  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster’s  palace  in 
engagement  against  the  exactions  of  Borne,  the  Savoy,  proceeded  to  violence  and  robbery, 
where  he  had  an  easy  victory,  would  not  tend  and  would  have  destroyed  all  they  found 
to  moderate  his  controversial  temper,  nor  to  there,  had  not  the  bishop  hastily  approached, 
teach  him  humility  of  spirit,  and  a  nice  dis-  and  reminding  them  that  it  was  the  sacred 
tinction  between  her  services  to  the  Church  season  of  Lent,  when  the  passions  should  be 
and  her  injustice  and  false  teaching.  Borne  ns  most  of  all  restrained,  succeeded  in  dispers- 
yet  held  the  place  of  an  authority  in  Wiclifs  ingthcmob. 

system ;  and  to  be  forced  on  the  necessity  of  An  esi-ape  such  as  this  redounds  but  little 
attacking  authority  on  a  weak  side  is  always  to  Wiclifs  honour;  and  it  was  clear  that  he 
of  dangerous  moral  consequences.  was  thenceforth  committed  to  something  be- 

The  services  of  Wielif  still  found  them-  sides  a  defence  of  the  truth,  with  a  Christian 
selves  amply  acknowledged.  He  proceeded  submission  to  authority. 

Doctor  in  Divinity  in  1371,  and  was  imme-  Though  Wielif  had  escaped  this  time,  there 
diately  after  made  theological  professor ;  and  were  many  anxious  for  his  destruction  ;  and 
in  1375,  having  been  in  the  interim  employed  the  court  of  Borne  thought  him  not  a  mark 
by  Edward  in  an  embassy  to  Avignon,  where  beneath  its  most  pointed  enmity.  Bulls  were 
the  papal  court  was  then  held  (and  where  sent  to  the  rniversity  of  Oxford,  and  to  the 
the  often-mooted  question  of  provisions  was.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ami  the  Bishop  of 
for  the  hundredth  time,  left  undecided),  he  London,  lamenting  that  though  the  effects  of 
was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  prebend  of  Wiclifs  doctrines  had  been  felt  at  Borne, 
Aust,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth.  But  they  had  not  yet  been  checked  in  England ; 
these  dignities  made  fiim  the  more  obnoxi-  and  commanding  that  the  jierson  of  Wielif 
ous  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  whom  his  should  be  seized,  and  that  he  should  be  |iro- 
philippics  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  ceeded  against  with  all  diligence.  The  papal 
Church  had  raised  up  against  him  ;  and  seve-  bull  met  with  tardy  acceptance  at  Oxford; 
ml  false  and  dangerous  opinions  were  col-  but  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Iccted  out  of  his  books  and  his  theological  pope’s  commissioners  at  Lambeth,  Wielif  ex¬ 
course  at  Oxford,  which  were  associated  with  liibited  his  Apology,  wherein  he  somewhat 
others  true  in  themselves,  though  false  ac-  smoothed  over  many  of  the  conclusions  w  hich 
cording  to  the  notions  of  tliose  times,  and  he  w  ere  charged  against  him,  though  by  no 
was  summoned  to  answer  before  Courtney,  means  to  such  an  extent  as  to  incur  the  blame 
Bishop  of  London,  in  synod  at  St.  Paul’s,  of  cowardice;  nor,  indeed,  more  than  every 
Wielif  appeared  on  the  day  appointeil ;  but  one  may  be  allowed  to  explain  the  jiropo- 
he  came  as  if  in  triumph,  under  the  pro-  sitions  collected  from  his  works  by  his  enc- 
tection  of  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  mies,  and  imputed  to  him  for  his  condemna- 
and  Percy  the  earl  marshal.  The  disturb-  tion.  Again,  however,  it  was  the  violence 
ance  occasioned  by  such  a  concourse  within  of  his  faction  that  saved  him.  The  mob 
the  sacred  precincts,  called  forth  a  rebuke  broke  into  the  chapel  where  the  court  was 
from  the  bishop,  which  lamcaster  retorted  sitting,  and  declared  themselves  no  patient 
most  uncourteously.  Percy,  in  marked  con-  witnesses  of  the  process  against  their  fa- 
tempt  of  the  court,  in  which  he  had  no  autho-  vourite ;  and  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  came  at  the 
rity  and  no  office,  desirerl  Wielif  to  sit  down,  same  time  with  a  message  from  the  queen- 
“  It  is  unreasonable,”  said  the  bishop,  “  that  mother,  forbidding  the  delegates  to  proceed 
one  cited  before  his  ordinary  should  sit  during  to  any  sentence  against  Wielif.  'flius  sup- 
his  answer.”  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  ported  by  the  lowest  and  the  highest  m 
object  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  to  worldly  station,  Wielif  again  escaped,  with 
excite  the  anger  of  the  bishop,  interfered,  and  an  in  junction  to  silence,  w  hich  of  course  he 
declared  that  he  would  pull  down  the  pride  did  not  obey. 

of  the  bishop,  and  of  all  the  English  prelacy;  In  the  midst  of  his  harassing  and  excit- 
ndding,  “Thou  bearcst  thyself  so  brag  up<in  ing  labours,  Wielif  w.as  seized  with  an  attack 
thy  parents,*  but  they  shall  have  enough  to  of  paralysis  while  at  Oxford  (137!)),  which 
>  Courtney  wm  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Devon-  ‘'"-eatened  to  terminate  fatally.  This  sickness 

shire.  gave  occasion  to  the  only  incident  that  has 
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been  recorded  of  Wiclif’s  life  at  all  of  the 
character  of  a  personal  anecdote.  His  ene¬ 
mies,  tlic  mendicants,  hoping  to  extort  some 
confession  of  error  and  some  amends  for  his 
attacks  upon  them  from  his  weakness,  took 
the  opportunity  of  sending  a  deputation  of 
tlieir  number  to  his  sick-bed,  and,  to  pursue 
tlie  narrative  in  the  words  of  Le  Bas,  “  in  order 
to  heighten  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding, 
tliey  took  care  to  be  attended  by  the  civil 
authorities.  Four  of  their  own  doctors  or 
regents,  together  with  as  many  senators  of 
the  city,  or  aldermen  of  the  wards,  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  his  chamber  ;  and  Knding  him 
stretched  upon  his  bed,  tliey  opened  their 
commission  by  wishing  him  a  happy  recovery 
from  his  distemper.  They  soon  entered,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  more  immediate  object  of  their 
embassy.  They  reminded  him  of  the  grievous 
wrongs  he  had  heaped  upon  their  fraternity, 
both  by  his  sermons  and  his  writings;  they 
admonished  him  that,  to  all  appearance,  his 
last  hour  was  approaching:  ami  they  express¬ 
ed  their  hope  that  he  would  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  afforded  him,  of  making  them  the 
only  reparation  in  his  power,  and  penitently 
revoking,  in  their  presence,  whatever  he  might 
have  uttered  or  published  to  their  disparage¬ 
ment.  This  exhortation  was  heard  by  him  in 
silence;  but  when  it  was  concluded,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  servants  to  raise  him  on  his  pillows; 
and  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  company, 
he  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  ‘  I  shall  not  die, 
but  live,  and  again  declare  the  evil  deeds  of 
the  friares.’ 

“The  consternation  of  the  doctors,”  con¬ 
tinues  Le  Bas,  “  may  easily  be  imagined. 
They  immediately  retired  in  confusion.”  Yet 
surely  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  that  such 
a  body  of  men  would  be  appalled  under  such 
circumstances,  or  that  they  would  retire  ex¬ 
cept  with  contem]>t,  however  ill  bestowed, 
for  the  apparently  (lying  man.  The  story,  in¬ 
deed,  does  not  look  very  like  a  true  one  from 
the  beginning,  the  kind  of  visit  being  as  un¬ 
likely  to  a  sick  man  under  such  circumstances 
as  its  conclusion  is  strange:  yet  it  always 
makes  a  part  of  the  account  of  Wiclif’s  life. 

The  death  of  Edward  HI.  had  intervened 
between  these  several  events,  llichard  II. 
was  still  a  minor,  when  a  series  of  rebel¬ 
lions  broke  out  in  England,  as  they  hud  done 
shortly  before  in  many  parts  of  the  continent. 
In  England  the  instigators  of  these  rebellions 
contrived  to  give  a  religious  colour  to  their 
proceeding,  by  mingling  with  their  own  still 
more  lawless  princijiles  the  doctrine  that  all 
property  and  authority  are  founded  in  grace, 
to  which  Wiclif  had  given  much  jiopularity'by 
his  preaching.  The  bare  relation  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  scenes  which  then  occurred,  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  evince  the  impossibility  that  Wiclif 
could  have  been  accessory  to  any  of  the  deeds 
cf  the  rioters ;  yet  the  assertion  of  his  ene¬ 


mies,  that  he  was  implicated  in  them,  makes 
them  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  times  not  to 
be  omitted  in  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

After  many  symptoms  of  feebleness  in  the 
government,  and  of  disaffection  in  the  people, 
the  Commons  at  length  [1381]  granted  a 
cajiitation-tax  of  three  groats  on  every  per¬ 
son  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  was, 
however,  to  be  so  assessed,  tliat  the  imposi¬ 
tion  fell  on  the  individual  according  to  his 
estate,  no  man  paying  less  than  one  groat,  or 
more  than  sixty,  fur  himself  and  his  wife. 

The  collection  of  this  tax  gave  occasion  to 
a  series  of  popular  tumults,  which  formed  a 
characteristic  feature  not  only  of  Richard’s 
reign  in  England,  but  of  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  at  that  time.  The  lower  orders  had 
been  long  oppressed  by  the  feudal  system,  of 
which  almost  all  the  burden  fell  upon  them, 
though  indirectly :  for  whatever  claims  the 
sovereign  had  upon  the  mesne  lord,  the  same, 
or  the  like,  the  mesne  lord  had  on  his  vassals; 
while  the  lower  of  these,  or  the  villeins,  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  bondage,  in  which  not  only 
their  property  but  their  very  persons  w’ere 
enslaved.  At  the  same  time,  the  numerous 
wars  in  which  they  had  served  placed  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  taught  them  their  use.  On 
the  continent  the  most  frightful  rebellions  had 
occurred,  in  which  many  thousands  of  armed 
peasants  a|)peured  in  the  field,  under  their 
chosen  leaders,  and  murdered  the  nobility 
wherever  they  found  them,  and  even  stormed 
and  carried  their  strongest  castles.  Number¬ 
less  proofs  had  already  apiveared  that  there 
was  too  much  sympathy  in  the  villeins  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  what  was  passing  abroad.  There 
can  he  no  question  that  the  absence  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  jirovocation  of  a  capitation-tax  would 

I  only  have  deferred  the  outbreak  a  little  longer. 

I  The  riots,  which  threatened  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  consequences,  began  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  in  various  places,  and  were  excited  by 
as  various  incidents.  At  Brentford  the  peo¬ 
ple  murdered  the  jurors  and  clerks  of  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  tlie  collectors  of  the  tax  ;  and  fixing  their 
heads  on  poles,  soon  arrayed  all  the  commons 
of  Essex  under  these  dreadful  ensigns.  In 
Kent,  one  of  the  collectors  having  demanded 
the  tax  from  a  girl,  whose  mother  declared 
that  she  was  under  the  specified  age,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  an  indecent 
exposure  of  the  girl’s  person;  when  her  father 
came  in,  and  beat  out  his  brains  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  The  people  of  Kent  abetted  the  mur¬ 
derer,  and  were  soon  in  arms.  Nor  were  these 
outbreaks  confined  to  the  south.  The  houses 
and  possessions  of  the  nobility  were  every 
where  pillaged,  and  the  lawyers,  justices,  col¬ 
lectors  of  taxes,  and  jurors,  murdered.  A  few 
plebeian  names  have  been  rescued  from  the 
obscurity  to  which  the  rest  are  doomed,  by 
their  greater  violence  and  wickedness,  among 
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whom  are  Jack  Straw  a  priest  of  Essex, 
Wat  the  tyler  of  Maidstone,  and  an  itinerant 
preacher  named  Jolin  Ball. 

The  malcontents  from  the  south  moved  to¬ 
wards  London,  sweeping  the  country  like  a 
desolating  hurricane ;  and  from  their  several 
localities  assembled  (June  11, 1381 )  at  Black- 
heath;  where  they  were  excited  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  blooil  by  a  sermon  of  John  Ball, 
on  the  doggrel  lines — 

••  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  Bcntleraan  !” 

The  deductions  from  such  premises  have 
been  in  all  ages  alike,  though  a  little  varied  in 

Iiarticnlars  by  difterent  circumstances.  Jlan- 
dnd  were  created,  and  ought  to  have  re¬ 
mained,  equal ;  the  mere  fact  of  being  man 
affording  the  only  true  nobility;  and  nothing, 
not  even  possession,  however  hardly  obtained,  | 
sanctioning  exclusive  pro|)crty.  Learning, 
and  every  other  advantage  and  distinction,  is 
either  in  itself  contrary  to  man’s  natural  and 
just  equality,  or  has  a  tendency  to  create  and 
])er]ietuutc  disjiurity ;  and  must  therefore  be 
visited  with  extreme  penalty.  And  as  fur 
spiritual  distinctions,  they  are,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  still  more  odious,  because  they  claim  to 
be  from  God,  and  because  they  have  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  men.  But  if  any  thing  is  more 
obnoxious  than  all  beside,  it  is  law,  and  the 
officers  of  the  law,  because  all  men  being 
equal,  none  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  and  co¬ 
erce  their  neighbours.  “Therefore,”  said  John 
BajI,  “  we  must  put  to  death  the  lords  spiri¬ 
tual  and  temporal;  the  judges,  the  lawyers, 
and  all  who  can  rend  and  write.  And  now  it 
is  in  our  power  to  do  this:  and  if  we  are  not 
henceforth  free,  there  will  be  none  to  blame 
but  ourselves.” 

The  rebels,  as  they  jiassed  through  Roches¬ 
ter,  had  seized  Sir  John  Newton,  the  constable 
of  the  castle,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  force.  Him  they  comi>elled  to 
carry  a  message  to  Richard,  who  was  at  the 
Tower,  demanding  that  he  should  come  forth 
and  hear  their  grievances.  Richard  consented ; 
and  the  next  dav  took  his  barge,  an<l  went 
down  to  Rotherhithe,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Suffolk.  He  was 
met  by  10,000  of  the  insurgents,  who  uttered 
such  terrific  shouts  when  they  saw  the  barge, 
that  the  earls  were  alarmed  fur  the  king’s 
safety,  and  would  not  let  him  land.  Atufil 
was  well  that  they  so  determined  ;  fur  it  ap- 
jieared  afterwards  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  insurgents  to  murder  his  attendants,  and 
to  seize  upon  the  king,  that  they  might  make 
use  of  his  pei-son  to  serve  their  own  cause: 
a  lesson  wliich  they  had  been  taught  by  the 

itrevious  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
vdward  the  Second's  reign.  Disappointed 
in  their  plans  to  seize  the  king,  the  rebels 
marched  to  London,  and  entered  the  town  in 
small  companies;  but  assembled,  ever  and 


anon,  in  snfHcient  numbers  to  destroy  the 
liouses  of  those  who,  from  having  wealth  and 
station,  were  obnoxious  to  them :  and  in  this 
I  way  they  demolished  Lambeth,  the  Marshalsea, 

I  the  King’s  Bench,  Newgate,  the  Temple,  and 
I  the  house  of  the  Hosjiitnllers  at  Clerkenwell. 

1  But  their  deadliest  rage  was  expended  on  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Savoy,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  especial  , 
object  of  their  hatred.  Even  their  cujiidity 
here  yielded  to  their  rancour :  the  rich  gold 
and  silver  plate  they  cut  in  pieces,  instead  of 
appropriating  it  to  their  own  use.  Murder 
1  every  where  followed  tlieir  stejis :  but  the 
I  Flemings  suffered  most  from  their  violence; 

I  and  many  were  dragged  from  the  altars  of  the 
I  city  churches,  ami  slain. 

'  This  was  on  Corpus  Christi  day  (June  13), 

I  Tiiursday.  On  the  Friday  the  rabble,  who 
I  hud  disturbed  the  city  during  the  night  by 
I  their  yells,  assembled  in  vast  numbers  under 
the  Tower.  A  proclamation  ordered  tlieiii  to 
retire  to  Mile  End,  where  the  king  jironiised 
to  receive  their  petitions;  and  thither 
of  them  followed  Richard,  who  rode  first,  with 
a  few  unarmed  attendants;  but  Tyler  and 
Straw,  the  moment  the  gates  of  the  Tower 
were  opcnerl,  broke  into  the  fortress  with  400 
murderers,  and  seized  on  the  Archbishoii  of 
Canterbury,  the  treasurer,  and  Hales,  and 
two  or  three  others,  whom  they  dragged  to 
immediate  execution.  The  archbishop  had 
silent  the  night  in  jirnycr,  and  was  just  con¬ 
cluding  divine  service  in  the  chni>el  when  the 
mob  entered  the  Tower.  He  came  forth  with 
great  courage  and  dignity  ;  and  addressing 
the  rioters,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  die, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  trusted  he  was  pre- 

Iiared.  Having  prayed  for  his  murderers,  he  > 
Luelt  down,  and  received  eight  blows  from 
his  barbarous  executioner  before  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  ImmIn'.  The  heads  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  and  of  his  companions  in  death  were 
tossed  aliout  the  Tower  for  a  while,  and  then 
fixed  on  London  Bridge,  the  hut  which  the 
irelate  wore  being  nailed  to  his  skull,  that 
lis  head  might  he  distinguished  from  the  rest.  : 

Meanwhile  those  who  hail  followed  the  king  - 
to  Mile  End  demanded  of  him  the  abolition  | 
of  slavery,  the  reduction  of  rent  to  four  pence 
an  acre,  free  markets  in  all  places,  and  a  par¬ 
don  for  past  oHences.  'flieir  second  request 
was  ill  itself  impossihle;  the  rest  were  too  re¬ 
mote  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  be  ex- 
torteil  by  a  single  effort  of  force,  or  to  be 
'ielded  by  asingic  efl'ort  of  principle.  Richard, 
lowever,  jiromised  all ;  and  clerks  were  ein- 
])loyed  ill  transcribing  copies  of  tlie  charter, 
thus  extorted,  for  eucli  parish. 

Tlie  next  ilay  (June  15),  as  he  rode  through 
SmitliKeld,  attended  by  Walworth  the  mayor 
of  Loudon,  and  several  horsemen,  the  king 
j;  met  Wat  Tyler  at  the  head  of"iO,UOO  rebels, 
li  Tyler,  riding  up  to  the  king,  coinmenced  a 
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Imllying  conversation,  evidently  intended  to 
irritate  liitn  to  violence,  or,  at  the  least,  to  an 
offensive  reply.  But  llicliard  kept  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  spoke  calmly  to  the  rebel.  Tyler 
added  insults  and  menaces  to  several  of  the 
royal  suite  ;  and,  at  last,  while  the  rebel  was 
playing,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  his 
dagger,  and  offered  to  lay  hold  on  tlie  king’s 
bridle,  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  struck  him 
from  his  horse,  and  he  was  despatched  by 
Robert  Standish,  one  of  the  king’s  esquires. 
The  mob  saw  his  fall;  ami  crying  out,  “They 
have  killed  our  captain !”  drew  up  in  for¬ 
midable  array,  each  with  his  how  bent  upon 
the  king  and  liis  attendants.  Richard,  with 
a  noble  presence  of  mind,  which  he  had  too 
seldom  at  command,  rode  towards  them,  and 
said,  “  Sirs,  what  are  you  doing  ?  I  am  your 
king;  you  shall  have  no  captain  hut  me.” 
They  were  struck  with  his  lordly  carriage, 
and  followed  him  into  the  Reids  at  Islington, 
and  there  siqiplieated  for  mercy.  Richard 
w  isely  rejected  the  counsel  of  those  who  would 
have  had  him  take  summary  vengeance  on  the 
whole  body.  Straw  and  Ball,  however,  were 
apprehended,  and  their  heads,  together  with 
that  of  Wat  Tyler,  replaced  tliosc  which  they 
had  ex|>ose(l  on  Loudon  Bridge.  Commis¬ 
sions  issued  for  the  trials  of  tlie  chief  offend¬ 
ers  ;  and  throughout  the  country  many  exe¬ 
cutions  took  place.  Rerha]>s  the  king  shewed 
too  little  inclination  to  carry  out  the  merciful 
principles  on  which  he  acted  at  the  moment  of 

Iirovocation ;  and  it  was  a  hn])])y  event  for  I 
higland  when  .\nne  of  Bohemia'^  came  over 
to  lie  married  to  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
gained  the  title  of  “The  good  Queen  Anne,” 
by  her  successful  intercession  fur  the  reinaiu- 
ing  criminals. 

These  disturbances  were  attributed,  with 
about  etjuul  truth  perhaps,  by  two  opjtosite 
jiarties,  to  the  designs  of  Wiclif,  and  to  the 
anger  of  the  Almighty  against  the  Church  and 
state  for  allowing  his  doctrines  to  spread  un¬ 
checked.  There  were,  tioubtless,  Wiclifites 
among  the  rioters;  and  some  use  was  of  course 
made  of  the  tloctriiies  concerning  prtpperty 
which  he  had  contributed  to  render  popular; 
but  it  would  he  most  unjust  to  draw  the  bond 
of  connexion  closer  between  the  parson  of 
Lutterworth  ami  the  followers  of  Jack  Straw. 
[To  lie  continue^.] 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE.’ 

It  has  been  observed,  with  as  much  truth  as  in¬ 
genuity,  (hat  to  teach  a  child  to  read  is  like  putting 

'  she  was  ilniighter  of  the  Minperor  ('h.irle*  IV.,  and 
gr.intldaui'hter  to  the  heroic  John,  king  of  Itohemia,  who 
lell  at  the  liattle  of  l're.<sy. 

’  From  an  excellent  Lecture,  on  the  Importance  of  Ijn- 
Kua-c  as  a  leailing  liranch  of  Klementarj  Instruction,  ile- 
livcnsl  la'fore  the  I’anicliial  and  National  Schoolmasters' 
Mutual  linprorcmeut  Society,  hj  the  Itcv.  Ueurge  Momly, 
M.A.,  president. 


an  axe  into  the  hands  of  a  settler  in  the  backwoods 
of  America;  whereas  to  give  the  child  a  few  lessons 
in  geography,  or  history,  or  any  other  such  science, 
is  only  like  cutting  down  a  tree  or  two  for  the 
settler.  Now  it  is  highly  important,  especially  in 
days  like  our  own,  in  which  so  many  persons  look 
chiefly  for  show  and  immediate  results,  that  we 
should  bear  continually  in  mind  the  principle  so 
happily  illustrated,  viz.,  that  the  most  useful  in¬ 
struction  we  can  give  to  a  child  is  that  which  can 
be  turned  to  most  account  in  after-life,  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  means  of  self-improvement.  Upon  this 
ground,  1  would  make  instruction  in  language,  next 
to  religion,  and  as  most  subsidiary  to  religion,  the 
great  business  of  our  schools.  And  the  three 
means  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  (for  I 
can  do  little  more)  are  grammar,  etymology,  and 
easy  composition,  so  far  as  you  have  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  teach  them  in  your  schools.  The  last 
of  the  three,  though  of  considerable  importance  as 
the  practical  application  which  creates  an  appetite 
for  the  other  two,  and  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
complete  acquisition  of  language  as  reading  itself, 

I  can  but  name  on  the  present  occasion — if  I  have 
not,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  dignified  it  with  too 
fine  a  name,  as  applicable  to  a  parochial-school. 

With  regard  to  grammar,  I  suppose  I  need  not 
stop  to  answer  an  objection  which  is  some  centuries 
old,  and  best  answered  by  being  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Jack  Cade:  “  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  cor¬ 
rupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  gram¬ 
mar-school  ;  and  whereat  before  our  forefathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used.  It  will  be  proved 
I  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that 
i  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb  and  such  abo- 
I  minable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to 
I  hear.  Moreover,  thou  hast  put  poor  men  in  prison  ; 

and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged 
;  them ;  when,  indeed,  only  for  (hat  cause,  they  have 
been  must  worthy  to  live.”'  I  may  pass  on  to  a 
!  more  modern  objection  which  is  often  started  in 
the  shape  of  a  question,  Whether  the  little  we  are 
able  to  teach  is  worth  teaching  at  all?  Certainly, 
if  only  a  grammar  is  learned,  or  rather  just  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  and  repeated  by  rote,  it  is  not, 
except  as  a  good  lesson  in  mechanical  reading, 
much  better  than  lost  labour.  Rut  if  grammar  be 
taught  intelligently,  rather  orally  than  from  a  book, 
I  must  say  that,  independently  of  the  subsequent 
use  in  various  ways  of  the  knowledge  gained,  there 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  observe  or  judge,  as  much  exer- 
I  else  for  a  child’s  thinking  faculties,  as  much  done 
I  towards  develojiing  a  child’s  mind,  by  some  of  the 
earliest  lessons  in  grammar,  as  by  any  other  means 
;  except  religious  catechising.  Let  me  only  mention 
two  instances,  viz.,  the  first  operation  with  words, 
and  the  first  with  sentences.  How  closely  must  a 

I  little  child  look  into  words  in  order  to  sort  them 
;!  into  parts  of  speech  !  And  how  much  is  dune  to¬ 
ll  wards  clearing  and  strengthening  a  child's  percep- 
:  tion  so  soon  as  he  can  but  divide  a  long  sentence 

I I  into  subject  and  predicate,  and  take  in  each  part  as 
,  one  idea  or  one  thing  1  These,  of  course,  are  the 

I  veriest  elements.  How  great,  then,  must  be  the 

I I  gain,  in  point  of  general  intelligence,  when  he  can 
I'  explain  grammatically  the  syntax  and  punctuation 
^  of  a  long  paragraph!  He  who  has  been  trained  to 

‘  Henry  VI.,  Second  Part,  act  iv.  scene  7. 
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speak  orderly,  has  been  also  trained  to  think  or¬ 
derly.  Several  of  the  best  effects  produced  upon 
the  mind  and  general  character  of  the  higher  classes 
by  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  might  be  en¬ 
joyed,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  lower  ranks,  in  the 
diligent,  if  not  equally  systematic,  study  of  their 
native  tongue. 

Without  dwelling,  however,  upon  the  advantages 
of  grammar  in  general,  it  will  be  more  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  to  pass  on  to  the  newer  part  of  our 
subject,  viz..  Etymology,  only  premising  that  if 
1  seem  to  insist  more  upon  this  branch,  it  is  not 
because  I  deem  it  of  greater  importance,  but 
because,  as  a  recent  introduction  into  a  merely 
English  education,  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  under¬ 
stood  or  generally  appreciated.  And  yet  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  in 
active  operation  to  be  admired  and  highly  valued. 
The  various  benefits  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  resulting  from  the  study  of  language  are  in  their 
measure  reaped  very  early  in  etymology.  Indeed, 

1  know  no  part  of  our  labours  which  tells  so  soon 
or  so  largely  upon  their  progress.  How  soon  is 
evident  to  all  who  have  ever  witnessed  what  a  flood 
of  light  seems  to  burst  in  upon  a  child’s  mind  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
prefixes  and  affixes.  And  as  to  the  large  extent  of 
the  benefit,  I  need  only  mention  in  a  cursory  man¬ 
ner  a  few  of  the  most  palpable  results,  in  all  of 
which  you  will  observe  most  efficient  assistance  is 
rendered  to  other  branches  of  instruction.  On  this 
account  it  may  be  said  to  take  up  no  time,  but 
rather  to  save  time  in  every  thing  else :  for  I  know 
no  subject  within  the  range  of  our  teaching  which 
is  not  a  considerable  gainer  by  it. 

1.  The  most  obvious  advantage  is  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  significations  of  words,  which  are 
learned  by  this  means  more  easily  and  more  tho¬ 
roughly  than  by  any  other.  More  easily,  because 
nearly  all  the  hard  words  of  the  language  are  re¬ 
duced  to  comparatively  few  elements,  which  are 
mastered  in  an  agreeable  way;  especially  agree¬ 
able,  as  contrasted  with  the  method  practised  in 
some  private  schools  of  committing  a  meaning-book 
or  dictionary  to  memory,  which  is,  I  suspect,  oftener 
begun  than  ended ;  and  certainly  such  irksome 
drudgery,  that  the  task  of  to-day  is  commonly 
obliterated  by  that  of  to-morrow.  How  much  plea¬ 
santer  the  lesson  and  more  lasting  the  impression 
when  the  mind  is  employed  in  tracing  analogies  for 
itself!  I  have  often  remarked  that  I  used  to  have 
more  trouble  in  fixing  in  a  child's  understanding 
and  memory  the  meaning  of  the  one  word  ‘sanctify,’ 
than  I  now  have  with  all  the  words  from  the  same 
root,  including  ‘sanctus,’  ‘  saint,’  ‘  sainted,’  ‘  sanc¬ 
tifier,’  ‘  sanctification,’  ‘  unsanctifled,’  ‘  sanctity,’ 

‘  sanctitude,’  ‘  sanctimonious,’  *  sanctuary,’  ‘  ter- 
sanctus,’  &c.  It  is  something,  too,  to  the  point, 
that  the  larger  the  number  of  words  derived  from 
one  root,  the  more  readily  is  the  root  remembered, 
and  along  with  it  all  the  derivatives.  And  to  shew 
how  great  a  help  this  may  prove,  1  may  mention 
that  I  counted  the  other  day  in  a  dictionary  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  real  En¬ 
glish  words  traced  to  one  Latin  root.  The  happy 
little  fellow  now  fishes  with  a  net  instead  of  a  hook. 
This  will  surely  set  at  rest  the  question,  which  it  i 
the  easiest  way  of  teaching  the  meanings  of  words  ?  ! 
And  as  to  the  point  of  thorough  teacliing,  1  must 


confess  that  1  have  never  known  it  done  to  any 
adequate  extent,  and  only  seldom  to  any  good  or 
lasting  purpose,  in  any  other  manner.  Upon  the 
present  system  it  is  sorry  piecemeal  work,  and  for 
the  most  part  to  be  accomplished  by  mere  desultory 
efforts  of  the  memory.  The  battle  is  half  won  so 
soon  as  the  child  really  feels  that  every  word  has  a 
meaning,  and  knows  how  to  set  to  work  to  discover 
that  meaning.  It  then  becomes  a  pleasure,  upon 
meeting  for  the  first  time  with  a  word  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  to  try  whether  it  may  not  be  associated  with 
some  familiar  term ;  and  he  is  glad  to  be  introduced 
to  another  member  of  a  family  in  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  more  than  one  old  friend.  He  is  amused,  too, 
with  the  variety  of  the  exercises  that  engage  hii 
attention — at  one  time  tracing  a  word  unexpectedly 
to  a  very  simple  and  familiar  root,  as  t.  g.  ‘  stranger,' 
to  ‘  ex’  (stranger,  etranger,  extraneus,  extra,  ex); 
at  another  time  resolving  a  complex  term  into  iu 
component  parts,  as  e.  g.  ‘  antepenultimate ;’  at  ano¬ 
ther  comparing  the  different  secondary  applications 
of  words  with  the  primary  or  radical  meaning,  as 
e.g.  ‘  prevent,’  in  its  two  opposite  senses  of  ‘  guide’ 
and  '  hinder ;’  or  again,  discriminating  between  the 
nice  shades  of  meaning  in  words  almost  synony¬ 
mous,  as  e.g.  ‘synod’  and  ‘convocation.’  The 
knowledge  is  not  only  acquired  with  more  ease,  but 
invariably  retained  with  greater  fidelity,  as  depend¬ 
ing  upon  an  agreeable  variety  of  mental  exercises, 
and  not  being  merely  a  hard  dry  tax  upon  the  me¬ 
mory.  And,  indeed,  few  persons  are  yet  aware  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  carried  even  with  the  limited 
opportunities  of  a  national-school ;  how  easily  the 
children  may  be  taught,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
pages  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  a  small  book  of 
roots,  to  discover  the  primary  and  radical  meaning 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  difficult  terms  in  out 
vocabulary ;  after  which  they  have  seldom  any  great 
trouble  in  detecting  the  more  remote  and  accidental 
significations,  or  in  defining  them  with  almost  logi¬ 
cal  precision.  He  carries,  as  it  were,  a  dictionary 
in  his  head,  and  one,  also,  often  less  bewildering 
than  any  he  could  carry  in  his  pocket. 

2.  Another  advantage  which,  though  not  so  ob¬ 
vious  at  first  sight  as  the  former,  has  struck  me  in 
school-keeping  quite  as  much  is,  that  the  children 
are  obliged  to  give  accurate  and  precise  answers. 
They  soon  discover  that  a  vague,  off-hand  answer, 
however  it  may  serve  their  turn  in  some  other 
matters,  will  not  stop  a  question  here.  Nor  is  it 
merely  that,  by  the  help  of  etymology,  they  are 
able  to  attaeh  exact  and  radical  meanings  to  words 
— they  are  also  led  by  the  very  terminations  to  put 
all  their  answers  in  a  precise  form  or  shape  ;  the 
first  symptom  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  sort  of  in- 
stinctivene&s  with  which  they  reply  in  the  right 
part  of  speech.  They  are  thus  trained  in  a  prac¬ 
tice  and  habit  of  great  moment  in  all  matters. 
This  advantage  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate, 
when  we  consider  the  moral  effect  of  habitual  accu¬ 
racy  and  precision  of  speech,  especially  in  giving  a 
sort  of  taste  for  truth  and  candour,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  such  little  matters  as 
“  words  by  the  way.”  It  is  chiefly  on  a  similar 
account  that  I  value  “  object-lessons,”  which  are 
only  likely  to  leave  a  moral  or  permanent  im¬ 
pression,  so  fur  as  they  are  made  lessons  in  ’*  lan¬ 
guage”  too. 

.3.  Another  important  point  is,  the  [.assistance 
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which  etymology  alTorda  in  orthography.  A  child 
can  scarcely  avoid  regulating  the  spelling  of  a  word 
by  the  sound,  whereas  it  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  derivation.  Every  master  knows  the 
trouble  given  to  the  pupils  (and  of  course  to  the 
teacher)  by  silent  letters.  What  a  comfort,  then, 
must  it  be  to  find  them  a  help,  rather  than  a  diffi¬ 
culty  I  which  is  the  happy  change  when  the  pupil 
recognises  in  them,  in  many  cases,  the  very  root 
of  the  word.  For  instance,  so  soon  as  he  asso¬ 
ciates  with  the  word  *  reign  ’  other  words  from  the 
tame  root,  as  '  regent,’  ‘  regal,'  in  which  the  g  is 
audible,  he  will  not  again,  in  spelling,  stumble  at 
the  silent  g,  which  he  can  now  no  more  forget,  or 
overlook,  than  the  r.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  silent  o  in  ‘  people,’  as  associated  with  ‘  popu¬ 
lar,’  and  to  numberless  other  words.  He  will  easily 
remember,  too,  that  almost  the  only  instances  in 
which  he  must  write  the  diphthong  ei,  and  not  it, 
are  in  the  family  of  words  derived  from  the  root 
’capio.’  In  spelling,  as  in  explaining,  long  or 
difficult  words,  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
trained  to  look  closely  into  them,  and  the  comfort 
of  knowing  at  once  how  to  set  about  the  task. 
English  will  no  longer  be  to  him,  ns  it  too  often  is 
now,  like  Chinese ;  in  which  I  am  told  that  every 
word,  in  regard  to  alphabetic  writing,  stands  alone 
in  thorough  independence.  He  learns  words  now 
not  singly,  but  in  classes ;  and  “  one  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  many,  as  a  cluster  of  leaves  or  flowers 
is  acquired  by  seizing  the  stem  on  which  they 
stand." 

4.  1  am  particularly  anxious  that  you  should 
appreciate  the  effectual  and  (I  may  say)  cheap 
anistance  afforded  to  all  other  subjects.  What 
difficulty  there  always  is  on  the  common  plan,  in 
getting  the  children  to  understand  and  apply  rightly 
the  definitions  and  technical  terms,  without  which 
they  cannot  advance  a  step,  and  the  meaning  of 
which  is  in  most  cases  involved  in  the  derivation  I 

I  need  only  instance,  in  geography,  such  terms  ' 
as  ‘  continent,’  *  promontory,’  ‘  peninsula  ;’  and 
among  proper  names,  *  Mediterranean,’  ‘  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,’  &c.  In  arithmetic,  I  have  found  the  mere 
knowledge  of  a  few  terminations  prevent  blunders  | 
which  seemed  before  to  be  beyond  either  preven-  j 
tion  or  cure ;  as,  e.  g.  in  the  terms  ‘  multiplier,’  i 
‘divisor,’  &’c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ‘  multiplicand,’  ; 
‘dividend,’  ‘subtrahend,’  on  the  other.  In  gram-  1 
mar,  the  leading  terms  explain  themselves  to  a  ' 
child  who  is  only  acquainted  with  the  common  pre-  I 
fixes,  as,  e.  g.  ‘adverb,’  ‘preposition,’  ‘pronoun,’ 

‘  interjection,’  ‘  conjunction,’  &c.  The  remark  is  I 
almost  equally  applicable  to  geometry ;  e.  g.  in  : 
‘diometer,’  ‘  cirenmference,’  ‘/mrallel,’  ‘triangle,’! 
&c.  j  and  to  music,  e.  g.  in  ‘  semibreve,’  ‘  diatonic,’  j 
‘discord,’  ‘  interval,’  Sic.  Nearly  all  the  new  and  . 
difficult  terms  in  history  may  be  explained  by  the 
same  easy  method ;  and  as  to  botany  and  natural 
history,  the  assistance  that  would  be  rendered  is 
quite  too  palpable  to  need  further  remark.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  every  subject  time  would  be  saved 
by  thus  previously  furnishing  the  pupil  with  a  j 
master-key  to  unlock  the  various  storehouses.  His  ! 
progress,  too,  would  be  as  much  j)lcasanter  as  ] 
quicker;  and  he  would  soon  feel  the  instruction  to  ' 
be  "  full  of  the  seeds  of  things."  ‘ 

5.  The  assistance  rendered  by  this  humble  ally  I 
to  the  religious  instruction  is  placed  in  a  separate 


paragraph ;  because,  over  and  above  the  arguments 
under  the  other  heads,  which  are  equally  applicable 
to  this,  it  is  desirable  in  this,  as  distinguished  from 
all  secular  branches,  that  the  explanation  of  the 
words  and  phrases  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  separate  and  distinct  business  from  that  of  the 
subject-matter.  This  arrangement  is  most  desir¬ 
able  for  reverence-sake,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  temptations  to  a  temper  the  very  opposite  of 
reverential  are  so  many.  A  right-minded  teacher 
will  do  well  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  les¬ 
son  in  Christian  knowledge  (whether  in  the  shape 
of  reading  or  repetition),  by  previously  analysing 
the  difficult  words  upon  the  black  board,  and  then 
giving  them  out  as  a  dictation  exercise ;  this  he 
will  regard  as  a  lesson  in  etymology  or  language. 
And  here  let  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  only  call  to  mind  how  many  words  of  com¬ 
mon  and  indeed  necessary  use  in  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  readily  and  intelligently  associated 
with  the  roots  ‘  credo,’  ‘  raedius,’  ‘  doceo,’  ‘  typus,’ 
‘  unus,’  ‘  voco,’  ‘mors,’  ‘caro,  carnis,’  ‘patior,  pas- 
sus,’  ‘scribo,  scriptus.’  After  this  preliminary 
lesson,  which  might  he  given  well  enough  by  a 
monitor,  the  sacred  subject  will  be  approached  with 
more  solemnity  and  quietness;  the  mind  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  will  be  less  scattered  ;  there  will 
be  less  excitement  and  emulation ;  the  modest  but 
not  less  thoughtful  boy  will  stand  more  upon  a  par 
with  his  bolder  and  therefore  sharper  class-fellow  ; 
there  will  be  a  far  better  tone  throughout;  the 
teacher  will  come  amongst  them  with  more  of  the 
father  and  less  of  the  pedagogue,  and  will  naturally 
be  led  to  talk  more  to  them  in  a  practical  way. 
In  a  word,  there  will  then  at  the  hour  of  religious 
instruction  be  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  give  reli¬ 
gious  instruction, — a  consummation  to  be  wished, 
as  affording  a  better  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  that  may  be 
looked  for  as  the  immediate  result  of  making  the 
systematic  study  of  language,  as  the  universal 
vehicle  of  thought  and  of  truth,  a  leading  branch 
of  elementary  instruction ;  fruits  that  will  be  reaped 
even  while  the  child  remains  at  school.  Yours, 
however,  is  a  work  of  faith,  and  you  are  unworthy 
of  your  high  and  noble  profession  if  you  are  chiefly 
anxious  for  immediate  results, — if  you  have  not 
learned  to  ‘‘cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters.” 
We  are,  of  course,  all  of  us  happy  and  thankful  to 
see  the  forming  fruit,  or  opening  bud,  or  even  the 
tender  blade  just  peeping  out  of  the  ground.  The 
harvest,  however,  is  hereafter.  And  who  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the 
character  of  the  men  of  the  next  generation  by 
being  taught  and  trained,  as  children,  to  read  good 
hard  books, — in  many  cases  as  hard  as  they  are 
good,  and  as  good  as  hard  ?  For  I  much  question, 
whether  the  giving  to  a  child  the  mere  power  of 
mechanical  reading,  and  that  only  to  the  extent  of 
what  is  called  easy  reading,  proves  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  It  is  a  point  I  should 
be  slow  to  pronounce  upon,  for  1  confess  that  I 
have  many  and  painful  doubts.  If  he  can  only 
read,  perhaps  not  without  labour,  easy  books  in 
which  the  meaning  lies  upon  the  surface,  I  fear 
that,  should  he,  in  the  days  of  his  coming  inde¬ 
pendence,  care  to  read  at  all,  he  will  choose  books 
and  publications  in  which  the  subject  is  easy  too, 
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as  being  congenial  to  the  natural  man.  Let  me 
ask  but  one  question,  which  I  am  better  pleased 
to  propose  than  to  answer:  As  far  as  the  lower 
orders  can  be  said  yet  to  have  and  to  support  a 
literature  of  their  own,  what  is  it?  We  must  be 
upon  our  guard  here.  We  are  doing  comparatively 
nothing,  and  perhaps  worse'  than  nothing,  except 
we  give  them  the  power,  and  cultivate  the  taste,  to 
read  the  standard  works  of  our  language — the  best 
English  classics  in  prose  or  poetry;  books  calcu¬ 
lated  not  only  to  increase  the  information  and  ex¬ 
ercise  the  understanding,  but  also  to  improve  the 
taste  and  elevate  the  imagination.  Such  being 
our  aim,  we  must  train  them  at  school  to  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  English,  so  that  they  may  be 
able,  as  far  aa  language  is  concerned,  to  read  with 
as  much  intelligence  as  fluency,  not  only  hard 
words,  but  also  logical  periods  in  prose,  or  invertetl 
sentences  in  poetry.  If  we  mean  to  influence  the 
whole  of  the  future  man,  poetry  is  as  useful  in  its 
effect  upon  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  and 
through  them  on  the  will  and  conscience,  as  prose 
in  its  more  direct  appeal  to  the  understanding  and 
the  reason.  In  teaching  to  read,  we  may  to  advan¬ 
tage  borrow  Lord  Strafford's  motto,  “  Less  than 
thorough  will  not  do  it.”  Let  it,  then,  be  your  ear¬ 
nest  endeavour  to  give  your  pupils  the  power  and 
the  taste  to  read — in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  to  read  English ;  by  the  help  of  grammar 
and  etymology,  and  all  other  means  and  appliances, 
to  read  English  with  ease,  and  intelligence,  and 
pleasure.  Vou  will  thus  enable  them  to  dirive 
sound  instruction  and  hallowing  influences  from 
the  Bible  and  other  good  books  at  home,  and  from 
the  sermons  and  every  thing  they  hear  in  God’s 
house.  In  a  word,  you  will  thus,  in  what  is  now  : 
too  often  looked  upon  as  a  mere  secular  part  of ' 
education,  be  carrying  out  most  effectually  our 
grand  principle,  of  making  the  school  a  nursery 
for  the  Church. 

The  first  step,  however,  and  a  most  necessary 
one,  towards  the  general  introduction  of  this  sub¬ 
ject — if  it  should  not  rather  (as  giving  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  course)  be  called  method  of  in¬ 
struction —  is,  that  the  masters  should  have  the 
opportunity,  which  they  have  never  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed,  of  acquiring  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  a 
classical  education  for  themselves.  For,  though 
the  children  may  learn  enough  of  grammar  for 
their  purpose  from  their  mother  tongue,  and  need 
not  know  the  prefixes,  and  roots,  and  affixes  in  any 
other  light  than  as  component  parts  of  English 
words,  it  is  most  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  requi¬ 
site,  that  the  masters  should  go  far  beyond  this. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  irksomeness,  to  a  man,  of 
teaching  up  to  the  extreme  point  of  his  own  know-  i 
ledge,  and  of  having  perhaps  to  acquire  at  night  , 
what  he  will  have  to  communicate  on  the  morrow,  i 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  make  sad  work  of  etymo-  | 
logy,  if  not  of  grammar,  without  some  acquaintance 
with  Latin.  And  it  is  a  question,  whether  it  will  | 
not  in  the  long-run  be  the  easiest  and  most  expe-  | 
ditious,  as  well  cs  most  effectual  method,  to  begin  ' 
at  once  with  the  Latin  grammar.  It  is  not  merely  ; 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  more  difficult  terms, 
if  not  for  the  greater  portion  of  our  vocabulary,  to 
the  Romans,  whose  language,  though  called  dead,  i 
still  lives  and  breathes  in  almost  every  European  . 
dialect ;  but  also  that  the  theory  of  language  in  ge¬ 


neral  is  best  learned  from  a  dead  language ;  for  the 
pupil  cannot  advance  a  step  there  without  having 
recourse  to  principles  and  rules.  Besides,  Latin  is 
a  more  regular  and  systematic  tongue  than  our 
own ;  nor  will  any  scholar  deny,  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  at  the  least,  from  the  very  outset,  to  be 
able  to  compare  two  languages  together.  It  has 
been  objected,  that  an  adult  will  never  acquire  more 
than  a  smattering  of  Latin  or  Greek  (it  will  be 
your  faults,  not  mine,  if  you  do  not  advance  beyond 
that);  still,  even  a  smattering  of  those  languages 
may  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  real  English 
etymology.  A  simple  knowledge  of  the  accidence, 
including  little  more  than  the  declension  of  nouns 
and  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  together  with  a  few 
rules  not  usually  foundin  grammars  for  the  formation 
of  one  part  of  speech  from  another,  will  enable  you 
to  explain  the  derivation  of  words  with  a  degree  of 
intelligence  and  satisfaction  to  which  the  merely 
English  scholar  is  a  stranger.  To  mention  one 
instance  out  of  a  thousand,  which  would  appesr  | 
strange  and  puzzling  to  a  person  altogether  ignor¬ 
ant  of  Latin,  you  will  soon  see  how  the  term  ‘  obla¬ 
tions,’  in  the  Communion  Service,  is  as  directly 
connected  with  the  *  offertory’  as  the  term  ‘  offer¬ 
ings’  itself.  And  you  will  then  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  with  cognate  letters  or  the  interchange  of 
vowels,  and  as  readily  fall  into  the  contractions 
and  other  euphonic  variations.  Without  meaning 
to  disparage  unfairly  other  branches  of  knowledge, 

I  am  persuaded  that  you  cannot  turn  your  leisure 
hours  to  better  account,  either  for  yourselves  or 
your  schools,  than  by  the  diligent  study  of  Latin; 
not  that,  however,  you  are  to  consider  yourselves 
exempted  on  this  account  from  the  study  of  En¬ 
glish  grammar. 

ON  CHRIST'S  PRESENCE  IN  THE  SACRA- 
.MENT  OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  in  these  days 
much  ignorance  respecting  Christian  doctrines;  | 
11  and  perhaps  none  is  more  misunderstood  than 
that  of  the  sacraments.  A  loose,  semi-Socinian 
notion  prevails  very  generally,  nut  only  among 
sectaries,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  entertained 
by  too  many  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
The  Lord’s  supper  is  cither  considered  to  bold 
the  same  position,  as  a  means  of  grace,  as  pre¬ 
aching  ;  or,  if  allowed  to  be  superior  in  efficacy, 
to  be  so  only  on  .account  of  its  affording  a  more 
lively  representation  of  that  which  it  sets  forth;  . 
and  consequently  being  more  atlecting  to  the  I 
mind  and  feelings,  it  is  held  to  be  a  more  solemn  I 
ordinance  than  the  other  parts  of  divine  worship — 
and  that  seems  all.  While  those  who  contend  that 
it  is  something  more — that  there  is,  as  the  Church 
teaches,  a  real  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  ”  the  more  real  that  it  is  spiritual;" 
that  in  it  he  is  more  peculiarly  communicated  to 
faithful  recipients,  —  are  accused  of  Romanising, 
and  charged  with  holding,  implicitly  if  not  expli¬ 
citly,  the  comparatively  modern  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who 
cannot  hear  of  the  “  real  spiritual  presence”  with¬ 
out  reverting  to  transubstantiation,  and  (to  their 
great  grief  and  just  indignation)  charging  those 
who  maintain  this  sound  Church  doctrine  with 
popery, — we  shall  here  produce  the  opinions  of  ■ 
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men  who  cannot  posaibly  be  accused  of  holding  the 
popish  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  since  they  went 
to  the  slake  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
confession  of  Craniner,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  when 
arraigned  at  Oxford  before  a  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  their  heresies,  we  give  without  note 
or  comment — for  they  require  none ;  simply  re¬ 
marking,  that  few  modern  advocates  of  the  “real 
presence,”  suspected  as  they  are  of  Romanising  in 
this  article  of  the  Lord's  supper,  would  express 
themselves  more  strongly: — “  His  true  body  is 
truly  present”  (in  the  eucharist)  ”  to  them  that 
truly  receive  him  ;  but  spiritually.”  ”  I  say  and 
agree  with  the  Church,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
in  the  sacrament  effectually,  because  the  passion 
of  Christ  is  effectual”  (Cranmer).  Ridley,  after 
making  a  confession  of  his  faith  on  this  subject  in 
the  words  of  many  of  the  fathers,  from  Cyprian  to  I 
Bertram  (who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  against  I 
Rsdbertus,  who  asserted  the  carnal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist),  says,  ”  But  of  these  it  | 
may  clearly  appear  unto  all  men  how  far  we  are 
from  that  opinion,  whereof  some  go  about  falsely  ! 
to  slander  us  to  the  world,  saying,  we  teach  that  ' 
the  goodly  and  faithful  should  receive  nothing  else  : 
at  the  Lord’s  table  but  a  figure  of  the  body  of 
Christ.”  *'  To  the  right  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  there  is  no  other  presence  of  Christ  re-  ! 
quired  than  a  spiritual  presence;  and  this  presence  > 
is  sufticient  fur  Christian  men  as  a  presence  by 
which  we  abide  in  Christ,  and  Christ  abideth  in 
us,  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life,  if  we  persevere. 
And  this  same  presence  may  be  called  most  fitly  a 
real  presence ;  that  is,  a  presence  not  feigned,  but 
a  true  and  faithful  presence  ;  which  thing  I  here 
rehearse,  lest  some  sycophant  or  scorner  should 
suppose  me,  with  the  anabaptists,  to  make  nothing 
else  of  the  sacrament  but  a  naked  and  bare  sign.” 
“I  affirming  in  that  sacrament  to  be  truly  and 
verily  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  eflectuously 
by  grace  and  spirit”  (Sermon  at  Raul’s  Cross,  re¬ 
ferred  to  during  his  examination).  “For  if  you 
take  really  for  vert',  for  spiritually  by  grace  and 
efficacy,  then  it  is  true  that  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament,  nrt'  et  realitcr,  ; 
in  deed  and  really”  (examination  in  I5oo).  “  Both 
you  (bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  commission)  and 
1  agree  herein,  that  in  the  sacrament  is  the  true 
and  natural  body  of  Christ,  even  that  which  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  only  we  differ  in  tnotlo, 
in  the  way  and  manner  of  bring.  I  confess  Christ’s  : 
natural  body  to  be  in  the  sacrament  indeed  by  spirit  i 
and  grace :  because  that  whosoever  rcceiveth  wor-  ' 
tliily  that  bread  and  wine,  recciveth  effectually  : 
Christ’s  body  and  drinketh  his  blood;  that  is,  he 
is  made  effectual  partaker  of  his  passion.”  “  In 
the  sacrament  is  a  certain  change,  in  that  that 
bread,  which  was  before  common  bread,  is  now  ' 
made  a  lively  representation  of  Christ's  body ;  and 
not  only  a  figure,  but  eflectuously  representeth  his 
body ;  that  even  as  the  mortal  body  was  nourished 
by  that  visible  bread,  so  is  the  internal  soul  fed  with 
the  heavenly  food  of  Christ’s  body.  Such  a  sacra-  : 
mental  mutation  I  grant  to  be  in  the  bread  and 
wine;  which  truly  is  no  small  change;  but  such  as 
no  mortal  man  can  make,  but  only  that  omnipo¬ 
tency  of  Christ’s  word.”  Hear  Latimer: — “In 
the  sacrament  by  spirit  and  grace  is  the  very  body  ' 


and  blood  of  Christ;  because  that  every  man  by 
receiving  bodily  that  bread  and  wine,  spiritually 
receiveth  the  body  and  blood  ofChrist,and  is  made 
partaker  thereby  of  the  merits  of  Christ’s  passion.” 
“  The  holy  office  which  the  bread  beareth,  that  is, 
to  be  a  figure  of  Christ’s  body  ;  and  not  only  a  true 
figure,  but  effectually  to  represent  the  same.”  “  In 
the  sacrament  the  worthy  receiver  receiveth  the 
very  body  of  Christ,  and  drinketh  his  blood  by 
spirit  and  grace.”  And  with  these,  does  not  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  agree  ?  “  Then”  (in  the 

Lord’s  supper)  “  we  spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  and  drink  his  blood.”  “The  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  supper.” 
"  Sacraments  are  effectual  signs  of  grace."  “  To 
such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a 
partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ.” 


rSALM  137. 

Where  Babel’s  streams  meand’ring  flow. 
We  pensive  seek  a  cool  retreat ; 

And  there  give  vent  to  speechless  woe. 
Revolving  Sion’s  hapless  fate. 

No  more  doth  music  sooth  our  cares ; 
Our  harps,  neglected  and  unstrung. 
Refuse  to  give  their  wonted  airs. 

All  silent  on  the  willows  hung. 

If  I  forget  thy  fallen  state, 

Jerusalem,  my  heart’s  desire. 

Mute  be  my  tongue,  my  hand  forget 
Her  skill  to  strike  the  sounding  lyre. 

Far  from  our  much-lov’d  native  soil. 

Can  we  resume  the  cheerful  lay  I 
Can  rugged  bondage  wear  a  smile. 

Or  ever-wasting  grief  be  gay  ? 

Lov’d  Zion  !  much  lamented  name ! 

Th’  Avenger  soon  thy  foes  shall  smite 
E’en  to  the  dust,  in  endless  shame. 

And  thus  our  mighty  wrongs  requite. 
Proud  Babel,  tremble  at  thy  doom  ! 

Let  Edom  feel  the  wrath  of  Heav’n  ! 

Thy  sons  led  captive  far  from  home. 

To  mother’s  plaint  no  pity  given  ! 

G.  W.  D. 


flotirrg  of  )3ooh^. 

A  Companion  for  the  Penitent,  and  for  Persons 
troubled  in  Mind,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kettlewell,  the 
friend  of  Nelson  and  Bishop  Ken,  is  a  little  work 
which  is  better  suited  than  any  we  are  acquainted 
with  for  the  godly  sorrowful.  It  was  written  by 
“  Coleshill’s  saint,”  as  the  heavenly  minded  writer 
has  well  been  called,  after  he  had  left  his  parish  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  revolution.  Prefixed 
to  the  work  is  a  beautiful  and  touching 'address  to 
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his  parithioneri,  in  which  is  a  word  of  exhortation 
which  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  follow.  “  Learn  ha¬ 
bitually,”  says  the  writer,  ”  to  breathe  these  thoughts, 
and  daily  to  live  by  them ;  and  by  this  means  you 
may  both  perfect  the  work  of  your  repentance,  and 
preserve  the  peace  ^of  your  consciences,  which  are 
the  greatest  and  most  concerning  things  you  have 
to  mind ;  and  the  chief  things  which  1  earnestly 
pray  that  you  would,  and  hope  that  you  will,  mind 
all  the  days  of  your  lives.” 


Mr.  Parkinson’s  Assize  Sermon,  On  (he  true 
Equality  qf  Mankind  (Rivingtons),  is  an  able  and 
important  discourse,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  the 
Church  is  the  only  instrument  for  producing  peace, 
harmony,  and  genuine  independence  among  men. 
Indeed,  all  the  outbreaks  of  the  Chartists,  Social¬ 
ists,  and  other  fanatical  and  seditious  incendiaries, 
are  so  many  cravings  after  that  unity  which  the 
Church  alone  can  supply.  The  sermon  before  us 
shews  this  most  clearly. 


Mr.  Leger’s  Sermon,  On  the  Daily  Service  of  the 
Church  (Longman),  is  an  earnest  and  eloquent  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  observance  of  the  rubric  in  this  parti¬ 
cular. 


Devotions  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  qf  every 
Day  in  the  IVeek  (Burns),  is  a  compilation  chietly 
from  the  Devotions  of  that  "  peerless  prelate,” 
Bishop  Andrewes,  the  great  light  of  the  Christian 
world,  as  Laud  pronounced  him  to  be.  They  arc  of 
course  most  excellent,  and  we  think  the  compilation 
likely  to  promote  a  habit  of  regular  and  stated 
prayer,  which  is  sadly  uncommon  among  all  classes 
of  Christians. 


New,  cheap,  and  uniform  editions  qf  the  best  [Ro¬ 
man'^  Catholic  publications,  with  appropriate  embellish¬ 
ments  designed  by  that  eminent  artist  Pugin,  printed 
and  sold  by  Thomas  Richardson  and  Son,  Derby. 
We  have  often  put  our  readers  on  their  guard 
against  the  publications  of  the  Protestant  dissent¬ 
ers  in  this  kingdom :  it  is  now  our  duty  to  warn 
them  against  a  project  which  has  recently  been 
established  at  Derby  and  other  places,  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  erroneous  views  of  the  Romish  dis¬ 
senters,  through  the  medium  of  a  cheap  and  popular 
literature.  Many  of  the  most  fallacious  and  danger¬ 
ous  of  the  works  of  the  Romish  writers,  such  as 
Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  Butler’s  Lfe  of  the  Saints, 
Challoner's  Meditations,  MUner's  ItC tiers  to  a  Prebend¬ 
ary,  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,  may  be  obtained,  as  well 
as  devotional  pieces  and  catechisms,  at  a  price  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  shilling  to  a  halfpenny.  These  works  are, 
generally  speaking,  attractively  got  up,  and  in  many 
instances  soften  down  or  explain  away  the  more 
repulsive  dogmas  of  popery.  As  they  pretend,  also, 
to  be  set  forth  ”  by  lawful  authority,”  and  announce 
on  the  title-page  that  they  are  printed  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Book-Society,  it  is  not  impossible  that  men 
who  think  no  ill  where  no  ill  seems,  may  purchase 
the  works  as  being  orthodox,  and  thus  imbibe  their 
poison  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  chiefly  on 
this  account  that  we  now  put  our  readers  on  their 
guard  against  them  ;  at  the  same  time  we  venture 
to  suggest,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  circulat¬ 
ing  answers  to  them,  written  in  a  popular  style. 


and  without  any  acrimony  or  bitterness  of  spirit 
Tillotson  used  to  say,  and  if  he  had  always  spoken 
as  well  and  wisely  he  would  have  been  a  greater 
favourite  with  us,  ”  that  a  man  is  never  angry  witli 
his  adversary  except  for  want  of  a  better  argu¬ 
ment,”  And  perhaps  nothing  has  more  damaged 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  against  the  Romanists  than 
I  the  intemperate  and  unchristian  spirit  with  which 
their  errors  have  been  assailed.  The  abuse  of  a 
thing,  however,  is  no  argument  against  its  use; 
and  we  arc  persuaded  that  it  will  not  only  be  use¬ 
ful,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  meet  the  present 
popular  movement  of  the  Romish  press.  Of  course 
Milner,  and  Challoner,  and  Bossuet,  and  all  the 
Romish  writers  who  have  maintained  their  novel- 
isms  against  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
have  been  again  and  again  worsted  by  our  divineij 
but  these  answers,  though  answerless,  are  for  the 
most  part  more  for  theologians  than  laymen,  and 
scarcely  at  all  for  the  vulgar  and  illiterate.  M'hit 
we  want  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  answer  to 
the  works  now  under  review,  printed  in  a  cheap 
and  attractive  form,  and  written,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  in  a  calm  and  Christian  spirit.  We  mere); 
throw  out  the  hint,  and  leave  abler  hands  to  supply 
the  desideratum.  The  work,  however,  is  not  one 
of  much  difficulty  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Andrewes,  Hammond,  Laud,  Barrow, 
.  indeed  of  any  of  our  greatest  divines,  against  the 
,  Romanists, 

I  A  Tract  on  Fasting,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clark,  in- 
!  cumbent  of  llunslet,  Leeds  (Harrison),  enforces  the 
'  observance  of  the  sacred  duty  on  which  it  treats  in 
a  very  thoughtful  and  satisfactory  manner. 


:^BtflcrUaneou{i. 

!  CiiuncH  Unity:  the  only  sure  preservative  of 
'  Christian  Charity.  A  passage  from  the  History  of 
Florence.'  “  Know  ye  Dino  Compagni,  the  Gon- 
I  falonierc  of  Florence?”  said  Marco.  “He,” re¬ 
plied  Accursius,  “  who,  as  it  is  bruited,  intendi 
■  to  write  the  history  of  the  republic  ?”  “  The  same," 
;  said  Marco ;  “  and  the  story  which  I  shall  tell 
;  you,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  will  perhaps  be  in- 
;  serted  by  the  Gonfaloniere  in  the  pages  of  hit 
chronicle.  Look  fur  it  there,  should  he  complete 
'  the  useful  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.”  “  But  i 
little  while  ago,  when  the  fury  of  the  Bianchi  and 
the  Neri  ran  so  high  upon  the  expected  interven¬ 
tion  of  Charles  of  Valois,  there  came, — as  Dino 
said, — into  his  mind,  ‘  a  good  and  holy  thought.’ 
^  Summoning,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  citizens  in  the  baptistery  of  Saint  John, 
where  every  Florentine  is  christened,  he  there 
urged  the  people  to  peace  and  concord.  How  could 
they, — he  asked  them, — all  brethren  of  one  state, 
joint  owners  of  une  noble  city,  and  who  had  all  be¬ 
neath  that  dome  received  the  seal  of  Baptism,  thus 
live  in  perpetual  hostility?  Upon  that  holy  font 
which  stood  before  them,  and  in  which  they  had  all 
been  adopted  as  the  children  of  one  common  Father, 
j  he  besought  them  to  swear  that  they  would  fulfil 
the  pledge  of  love  and  charity.  Melting  into  tean, 
they  unanimously  gave  the  promise  which  he  re¬ 
quired,  and  promised  to  put  aside  their  enmity  for 

>  From  “The  Merchant  and  the  Friar,”  by  Sir  Franca 
I  Palgrave,  p, 
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ever.”  Florence  will,  I  fear,  soon  for^ret  her  vows. 
Hut  the  argument  employed  by  the  Gonfaloniere 
contains  the  only  principles  upon  which  government 
can  be  securely  founded.  \Vithout  neglecting,  as 
collateral  inducements,  to  insist  upon  the  temporal 
blessings  which  Providence  always  confers  upon 
those  who  faithfully  seek  the  path  of  peace;  still, 
the  only  mode  of  ensuring  our  continuance  in  them 
is  by  looking  to  the  example,  and  following  the 
precepts,  of  the  Shepherd  of  mankind. 

Treatment  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
BY  A  Dissenter. — The  following  are  extracts  from 
a  speech  made  by  W.  H.  Bonner,  Baptist  preacher 
in  Wood-street  meeting-house,  Bilston,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  Independent  conventi¬ 
cle,  Bilston,  to  take  into  consideration  the  educa¬ 
tion-clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill,  &c.  Mr.  Robert 
Bew,  a  Wesleyan,  in  the  chair: — Mr.  Bonner  said 
— The  education-clauses  of  the  bill  we  are  met  to 
discuss  to-night  require  the  children  to  be  taught 
the  Church  Catechism.  He  would  make  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  same  : — “  to  order  myself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  my  belters.”  “  Why,”  said  he, 
"I  have  not  a  ‘better*  in  all  the  world,  and  all 
men  are  my  equals.”  He  then  proceeded — “  This 
book  I  have  in  my  hand  is  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  common  enough,  indeed,  to  wipe  my 
feet  upon  it.”  He  then  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and 
rubbed  his  feet  upon  it.  He  took  it  up  again,  and 
then  threw  it  down  again,  and  held  his  foot  upon 
it  for  some  minutes.  He  produced  a  Bible,  and 
set  the  Bible  against  the  Prayer  Book,  and  quoted, 
"The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  the 
Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.”  He  then  said, 
addressing  the  chairman,  "  If  you  will  allow  me,  1 
will  take  it  up  again  ;  it  is  a  pity  the  poor  thing 
should  lie  there.”  He  took  it  up  and  made  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  19th  Article:  ”  The  visible  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men.”  “  Some 
one  below  would  say  it  was  the  bricks  and  mortar.” 
He  then  referred  to  the  20th  .Article,  “  The  Church 
bath  power  to  decree  its  rites  and  ceremonies.” 
He  inferred  that  the  article  contradicted  the  former ; 
for  if  one  of  the  congregation  were  to  ask  Mr. 
Fletcher  (meaning  the  incumbent  of  St.  Leonard’s) 
to  read  King  James's  Book  of  Spoils,  he  would 
say  he  could  not ;  and  he  has  no  power  to  leave 
out  the  reading  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  once,  though 
it  be  read  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  Morning  Ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Bonner  said  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  that  no  Churchman  ever  taught  children, 
nor  took  any  interest  in  educating  them,  except 
they  were  incited  to  do  so  by  the  “  ragamuffin  dis¬ 
senters.” 

Early  Ullioious  Instruction.  —  During  the 
illness  of  a  parishioner  (says  a  clergyman)  1  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  her,  and  I  visited  her 
for  the  last  time  on  the  evening  before  her  death.  i 
After  some  conversation,  1  commenced  reading  to 
her,  as  a  prayer,  one  of  the  Psalms,  when  she  im-  I 
mediately  exclaimed,  "  Excuse  my  interrupting 
you,  sir;  that  Psalm  is  the  twenty- fifth.”  1  di-  i 
reeled  her  attention,  for  the  present,  rather  to  the  ' 
matter  of  the  Psalm  than  its  order ;  but  before 
leaving  her,  I  inquired  how  it  was  she  nmem-  ' 
bered  so  accurately  that  it  was  the  twenty-fifth  ? 
She  told  me,  in  reply,  that  many  years  ago  she  i 
was  obliged  to  learn  this  I’salin,  with  a  few  others,  i 
before  she  could  receive  one  of  the  Bibles  annually  | 


distributed  in  this  parish,  and  some  others  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  as  directed  by  the  late  Philip  Lord 
Wharton.  She  lamented  that  her  memory  was  not 
now  sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  her  to  meditate 
during  the  night  on  what  she  read  by  day ;  but  de¬ 
clared  that  she  could  readily  call  to  mind  these 
lessons  of  her  youth,  and  receive  comfort  from 
them.  Surely  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  “  richly” 
in  the  preacher,  “  with  all  wisdom,”  when  he  said, 
"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  they 
both  shall  be  alike  good.” — Booi  of  Anecdotes. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  Weekly  Use 
OF  THE  Offertory,  from  a  Letter  to  ms 
Clergy. — To  a  revival  of  one,  and  not  the  least 
effectual  (under  God’s  blessing)  of  all  its  means  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  usefulness,  I  now  invite  you. 
But  in  order  that  it  may  be  indeed  effectual,  teach 
your  people  to  know  and  feel  what  the  offertory 
was  designed  to  be — a  means  of  discharging  one  of 
the  most  sacred  duties,  and  of  exercising,  I  had 
almost  said,  the  highest  privilege  of  Christians— 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  “  giving  to  God  of  his 
own.”  Teach  them  that  this  is  a  duty  which  is  alike 
bound  on  the  conscience  of  all  to  perform— a  pri¬ 
vilege  which  is  alike  and  equally  within  the  ability 
of  all  to  exercise — that  the  poorest  can  give  to 
God  as  much  as  the  richest,  if  he  give  from  the 
heart.  In  truth,  it  is  among  the  most  obvious  as 
well  as  greatest  benefits  of  such  an  usage,  that  it 
tends  largely  to  excite  and  to  invigorate  the  feelings 
which  most  become  a  Christian.  It  makes  every 
worshipper  of  Christ  feel  that  the  love  of  man — 
evinced  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  tem¬ 
poral  wants  of  man — is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  the  worship  of  God,  if  that  worship  be  ”  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.”  It  gives  an  opportunity  of  strength¬ 
ening  this  feeling,  by  at  once  acting  on  it,  free  from 
the  alloy  of  worldly  motive — of  vanity  and  ostenta¬ 
tion  :  thus  directly  fulfilling  St.  Paul’s  direction — 
“  He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity.” 
It  is.  besides,  continually  recurring;  continually, 
therefore,  impressing  on  us  the  lesson — which  can¬ 
not  be  impressed  too  deeply — “  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give.”  It  accords,  too,  with  that 
sober-mindedness  which  the  apostle  was  at  all 
times  anxious  to  inculcate  on  those  to  whom  he 
wrote ;  knowing  that  their  very  piety,  much  more 
their  “  liberality,”  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into 
heat  and  intemperance.  It  fosters  not,  in  short, — 
no,  nor  does  it  admit, — any  of  that  unholy  excite¬ 
ment  which  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  meetings,  and 
consultations,  and  advocatings  of  the  best  and  ho¬ 
liest  causes  can  scarcely  fail  to  create.  It  enables 
almost  every  man  among  us  to  bear  his  part  in  the 
common  concerns  of  the  Church,  and  thus  makes 
him  feel  that  he  is  a  Churchman — feel  that  Church- 
membership  is  not  merely  a  profession,  but  a  bond 
of  union,  and  a  principle  of  united  action.  As  a 
mode  of  almsgiving,'  it  will  supply  a  fund  by  which 
many  of  the  most  distressing  cases  under  the  ope¬ 
ration  (whether  necessary  or  not)  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  may  be  relieved.  It  will  thus  assist  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  parochial  connexion  of  our  people,  and 
in  keeping  alive  the  precious  sympathies  of  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  it  is  the  undeniable  tendency  of 
this  law  (whatever  compensation  it  may  carry  with 
it)  to  destroy. 
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A  Homan  Catholic  Ball. — The  followiiiji;  hand* 
bill  appears  on  the  walls  in  the  nei){hbourhood  of 
Moorhelds; — “The  Twenty-first  Tea-party  and 
Ball,  in  did  of  the  Schools  of  the  Catholic  Society 
of  St.  Ann  and  St.  Paul  (5  Albion  Buildings,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Hoad,  Bethnal  Green),  will  take  place  at  the 
Three  Colts  Tea-Gardens,  Grove  Street,  Hackney, 
on  Monday,  May  15,  184.S.  The  Hev.  H.  llorrabin 
will  preside.  The  Hev.  J.  Foley  and  Hev.  John 
Moore  will  be  present.  Tickets  to  tea  and  ball. 
Is.  6d.  each  ;  or  to  the  ball.  Is. ;  may  be  had  of, 
&c.  &c.  N.B.  Tea  on  table  at  5  o'clock.  Ball  to 
commence  at  7  o’clock.  P.  and  M.  Andrews,  3 
Duke  Street,  Little  Britain,  printers  to  the  Hight 
Hev.  the  Bishop  V.A.  Lond." 

Oldham  :  foundation  of  the  Parisii-Churcii 
Schools. — Easter  Monday  was  a  proud  and  happy 
day  for  Oldham,  that  day  having  seen  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  day  and  Sunday-schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Church.  To  the  munificence  of  Earl  Howe, — 
who  has,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  given 
upwards  of  au  acre  of  valuable  land,  worth  about 
1000/.,  for  the  site  of  this  building, — the  people  of 
Oldham  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  boon.  Liberal 
grants  have  also  been  made  from  the  Privy  Council 
Committee  of  Education,  and  the  National  Society; 
and  these,  aided  by  a  general  subscription  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  are  expected  to  raise  the  requisite 
funds  for  the  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
about  2800/.  The  site  is  part  of  an  extensive  plot 
of  land,  the  property  of  Earl  Howe,  situate  near 
to  Henshaw  Street,  and  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  parish  church.  The  schools  will  be  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  ground  furthest  from  High  Street: 
they  will  be  well  seen  in  that  direction,  and  will 
present  au  elegant  and  interesting  appearance. 
The  Tudor  style  of  architecture  has  been  adopted. 
The  principal  front  will  be  surmounted  by  a  bell- 
tower;  immediately  below  which  will  appear  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Earl  Howe,  elegantly  wrought 
in  stone.  Accommodation  will  be  afturded  for 
about  700  children  in  the  principal  schools,  and 
for  300  in  the  infants'  school. 

Carmarthen. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
preached  an  admirable  sermon,  in  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage,  on  Sunday  week,  in  St.  David's  church,  to 
probably  the  most  numerous  congregation  ever  as¬ 
sembled  within  the  walls  of  a  church  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipality.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  two 
thousand  persons  were  present ;  even  the  aisles 
were  thronged  with  attentive  auditors.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime  service  of  our  Church  was  read 
bv  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Williams;  and  the  very  effective 
cfioir  of  St.  David’s  chanted  the  Magtiijiral  and 
Nunc  dimitlis  in  Welsh.  His  lordship  selected  for 
his  text  the  9th  chapter  of  Mark,  and  the  iOth 
verse.  The  accuracy  of  his  lordship’s  pronuncia¬ 
tion  was  extraordinary,  and  excited  the  surprise  of 
many  who  had  not  before  heard  him  preach  in  the 
Welsh  language. — Hereford  Journal. 

Dr.  Ireland's  Will — Mr.  Bacon  stated  that 
the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  had  given  5U00/.  to 
the  Metropolis  Church- Building  Fund,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  building  a  chapel  in  such  convenient 
part  of  Westminster  as  the  Bishop  of  London  should 
approve,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  Dr.  Ireland's  executors  now  referred  to 


the  43d  George  III.  c.  108,  which  repeals  the  Sta¬ 
tute  of  Mortmain  as  to  the  gifts  of  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  500/.,  or  of  land  to  the  extent  of  five  acres.  , 
They  jiraycd,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  residuary  | 
legatees,  and  all  parties  interested,  that  the  bequest 
might  be  reduced  to  the  amount  of  500/.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  made  the  order  as  prayed,  and  also 
directed,  as  further  prayed,  that  the  costs  of  the 
application  should  be  paid  out  of  tbe  bequest  of  ' 
5000/. — There  is  something  so  awful  in  the  fact 
here  recorded  that  we  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  It 
cannot  he  that,  in  a  Christian  country,  what  a 
Christian  priest  had  solemnly  dedicated  to  God 
should  be  judicially  awarded  to  secular  purposes. 

Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution.— 
This  institution  has  three  objects  in  view: — 1.  To  | 
aflbrd  assistance,  privately  and  delicately  (as  in  the 
Literary  Fund),  to  English  governesses  in  tempo-  ^ 
rary  distrers.  2.  When  a  sufficient  sum  shall  hare 
lieen  accumulated,  to  grant  annuities  to  governesses 
in  their  old  age.  3.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  | 
names  shall  have  been  furnished,  to  open  a  provi¬ 
dent  fund,  by  which  governesses  may,  by  their 
own  subscriptions,  secure  annuities  for  themselves. 

Bequest  to  the  Welch  Charity-School,  &c. 

— A  lady,  named  Phillips,  who  died  lately  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  4.5,000/.,  in  equal 
shares,  to  the  four  following  charities: — St.  George's 
Hospital,  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Blind 
Asylum,  and  the  Welch  Charity-School  in  Gray’s 
Inn  Hoad.  The  latter  maintains,  clothes,  and  edu¬ 
cates  200  children,  born  of  Welch  parents,  having  ' 
no  parochial  settlement  in  London. 

Spiritual  Destitution. — In  the  Diocese  of 
Chester,  there  are  38  parishes  or  districts  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  each  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  ' 
containing  an  aggregate  of  81l>,()00  souls,  with 
Church  room  for  97,700,  or  about  one-eighth;  I 
the  proportions  varying  in  the  different  parishes  | 
from  one-sixth  to  one  twenty-third.  It  is  stated 
that — In  the  Diocese  of  York  there  are  20  parishes  | 
or  districts,  each  with  a  population  exceeding  | 
10,000,  and  with  an  aggregate  of 402,000,  while  the  | 
Church  accommodation  is  for  48,000  ;  the  proper-  ' 
tions  varying  from  one-sixth  to  one-thirtieth.  In  ' 
the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  there  are 
Hi  parishes  or  districts,  each  having  a  population 
above  10,000,  the  aggregate  being  235,000,  with 
Church  room  fur  about  29,000 ;  the  proportioriS 
varying  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourteenth. 

Dissenter  Uudination — Mr.  Killen  was  lately 
ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  sect  of  Com¬ 
ber.  In  the  evening  about  forty  dissenting  teachen, 
and  nearly  800  ladies  and  gentlemen,  gave  a  soiree 
to  the  newly  appointed  pastor,  when  several  ex¬ 
cellent  and  appropriate  speeches  were  delivered. 

r 

NOTirK  TO  CORUENl’ONDENTS. 

Will  the  writer  of  the  first  nrlieic  in  this  NumlK'r  b« 
kind  enough  to  leave  word  with  the  imhlisher  w  here  the 
proofs  of  his  succeeilin;;  rontrilnition.s  may  he  forw  arded, 

III  order  that  they  may  have  the  iH-iietil  of’liLs  own  correc¬ 
tion. 

I.O.M)ON: 

I’nldished  hy  J.\MES  IJTlfNS,  17  1’oktman  Stbsst, 
rouTM.VN  Sucabk;  and  to  1h*  hud,  by  order,  of  all  Uook- 
selleis  ill  Town  and  t'ountry. 

PniSTEO  BY  auBSUN,  LBVEV,  and  FRANSLYN,  f 
[  crlat  new  street,  fetter  lane. 
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